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Foreword 

As the papers in this nianuseript make abundantly clear, the teaching of English as 
a second language is an important national as well as international concern. Perhaps 
not until the Tucson conference did the third grade teacher of Navajo children in a remote 
village of New Mexico recognize the affinity which he shared with the teacher of English 
to adults in the Philippines or to the Peace Corps volunteer in Nigeria. For years, of 
course, the teaching of English to non-English-spcakcrs has been an important educa- 
tional problem overseas and an issue of some moment in university offerings for foreign 
students in this country, but only during the past decade have the leaders of English 
teaching in this country addressed themselves directly to the problem. 

The .1964 summer institutes for preparing teachers of English as a second language, 
authorized by the National Defense Education Act, were no accident but the logical 
result of testimony presented to the United States Congress during recent years by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, the Modern Language Association of America, 
and the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, three of the cosponsors of 
the Tucson meeting. The long-range commitment of NCTE to the field emerged clearly 
in 1960 with the beginning of its project to develop a six-year series of textbooks for 
teaching English as a second language. The English Language Section of NAFSA and 
of the Speech Association of America for long had provided forums for individuals with 
particular interests in the field, and the increasing efforts of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics to direct attention to the preparation of TESL teachers in this country led 
to several cooperative efforts. 

In 1963, the NCTE sent to the NAFSA conference in Pasadena the chairman of its 
Committee on Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages, Robert L. Allen, to 
explore with NAFSA leaders the possibility of some joint effort which would bring 
together teachers from elementary, secondary^ and adult schools and those concerned 
largely with university and overseas teaching. The discussion triggered the events reported 
fully in the first article in this collection and led directly to the Tucson conference. 
It seems fair to say that if the Tucson meeting did not identify the commonality of the 
problems which face teachers of English to non-native speakers, it at least provided a 
moment of self-realization for the profession of the gravity and significance of the 
problems. 

A conference so dramatic in impact and so great in potential effect needs to be 
reported to the total profession. The planning committee is proud that that gifted 
teacher, Virginia French Allen of Teachers College, Columbia University, has assumed 
responsibility for editing. In preparing the manuscript she has been assisted by Enid 
M. Olson, Director of Publications for the National Council of Teachers of English. 

No one association, no one individual was responsible for the conception, less still 
for the success of the Tucson conference. It represented a cooperative effort in the 
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best sense of tl»e word. Among those to whom the program chairman is particularly 
grateful are Sirarpi Olmnnessian, Center for Applied Linguistics, whose continuing 
support and enthusiastic interest are reflected only in part in the conference report which 
she prepared for this publication; Ruth Strang, University of Arizona, whose calmness 
and dedication as local chairman of arrangements provided major assistance; Donald 
Knapp, then of Teachers College, Columbia University; Sheila Morrison Golf, Ohio 
State University; Margueritte J. Caldwell,, Rincon High School, Tucson; Iris Mulvaney, 
Tucson Public Schools; and the members of the program committee listed in Miss 
Ohannessian’s essay. To work with them was a continual reminder of the richness and 
resourcefulness of our profession. 



James R. Squire 
Prog rn m C h a irm a u 



December, 1964 

University of Illinois and 

National Council of Teachers of English 
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The TESOL Conference at Tucson 

Sirarpi Ohannessian 





The first national conference devoted to the Teaching of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL) was held at Tucson, Arizona, on May 8 and 9, 1964. It was 
sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE), the National Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA), the Speech Association of America 
(SAA), and the Modern Language Association of America, together with the Center 
for Applied Linguistics (MLA/CAL). 

The TESOL conference was the result of talks held among members of NAFSA, 
NCTE, SAA, and MLA/CAL at the Business Session of the English Language Section 
of NAFSA during the annual NAFSA conference at Pasadena, California, in April, 1963. 

At that 1963 NAFSA meeting there was much discussion of the importance of reach- 
ing the different groups concerned with the teaching of English as a second (or foreign) 
language. Following a suggestion from Cliffoi'd Prator (UCLA), Charles A. Ferguson 
(CAL) agreed to call a meeting of representatives from various EFL programs “to deter- 
mine the advisability of a different, more inclusive organization” for teachers in this field. 1 

Accordingly, on September 12, 1963, a Pilot Conference on the Advisability of an 
Inclusive Organization for Teachers of English as a Foreign Language was held in 
Washington, D.C., under the auspices of the Center for Applied Linguistics, with 
Dr. Ferguson as chairman. 2 

Participants at this pilot conference decided that a national conference be called 
on the teaching of English to speakers of other languages in Arizona on May 8 and 9, 
1964, under the joint auspices of NCTE, NAFSA, MLA/CAL and SAA, with the 
following committee in charge of preparations: James R. Squire (NCTE), chairman; 
LeRoy Condie (New Mexico State Department of Education), Donald Knapp (TC, 
Columbia), Sheila Morrison Goff (Ohio State University), Sirarpi Ohannessian (CAL), 
George Owen (Detroit Public Schools), Pauline Rojas (Dade County Public Schools), 
and Mamie Sizemore (Department of Public Instruction, Phoenix, Arizona). 

This Planning Committee met three times prior to the' Tucson conference (once in 
New York, a second time in San Francisco, and again in Chicago). Apart from these 
meetings, a great deal of work was done by Chairman James R. Squire. Without his 
guidance and energy, the intricate work of preparation for the conference could not have 
been earned out as smoothly as it was. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics provided some of the advance publicity, such 
as the first brochure. CAL was also responsible for most of the mailing of publicity 
materials; with materials also mailed from Tucson and Champaign, in all probability 
some three thousand people received information about the conference. A poster 
designed by LeRoy Condie (New Mexico Department of Education) was distributed 
to a number of institutions. 

Although the number of persons officially registered was 680, an estimated total 
of 800 persons participated in the TESOL conference. A look at the list of the 600 
registrants for whom home addresses are available shows that, although the largest 

1 NAFSA Newsletter, XIV, 9 (May 15, 1963), 7. '**" ' 

2 The participants included representatives from NCTE, NAFSA, SAA, MLA/CAL; the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; the Bureaus of Elementary and Secondary Education in the Department of Education 
of the State of California; the Bureau of Community Education, Curriculum Research, New York City 
Board of Education; the Department of Curriculum Studies, State Department of Education, Michigan; 
the Dade County School System, Department of Education, Florida; the Division of Indian Education, 
Department of Public Instruction of Arizona; the Department of Indian Education of New Mexico; and 
the University de Laval, Quebec, Canada. 
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numbers came from the Southwest, there was a sizable representation from a number 
of other areas." 

Among: those present were professors of linguistics, anthropology, English, educa- 
tion, psychology, and psycholinguistics from a variety of institutions of higher learning. 
Also attending were personnel from university departments responsible for the train- 
ing of teachers of English as a second language, directors of various TESL programs 
and projects in government agencies, private institutions, and universities. There were 
official personnel from federal and state departments of education, principals of schools, 
coordinators of adult education, supervisors and consultants. In addition, there were 
numerous teachers of English to foreign students in universities and colleges, in adult 
evening classes, and in federal, state, or private school systems in areas of the United 
States where there are large numbers of uon-English-spcaking students. 

In order to provide subjects of interest to as many people as possible, the program 
offered four simultaneous'. group sessions (sixteen sessions in all) covering a variety of 
topics. According to attendance numbers provided by some of the recorders of the 
sessions, the general demand appears to have been for basic general topics. Program I, 
for instance, on “Basic Concepts in the Application of Linguistics to the Teaching of 
English as a Second Language'’ is reported to have had an attendance of 300 persons. 
Even at a more specialized session such as “After Pattern Practice What? The Prob- 
lem of the Intermediate Level Student,” about ninety persons were present. Apart 
from these special sessions, there were meetings in which a number of distinguished 
speakers addressed the entire conference. There was also an informal get-together with 
representatives of eighteen associations and agencies who were available to answer 
questions and to give general information on the work of their organizations. Other 
sueh informal group discussions took place with consultants in a session divided into 
five discussion groups, each of which was devoted to the teaching of English as a second 
language — in the elementary school, in the secondary school, in adult education classes, 
in college and university classes — and in preparing teachers of English as a second 
language. The purpose of these discussion groups was to provide an informal oppor- 
tunity to conference participants to ask advice on matters of special interest or concern 
to them. 

Throughout the two-day conference, the attendance figures and the evident enthusi- 
asm of the participants indicated that the conference was meeting a real need. Much 
of the success of the conference was due to the efficient work of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements in Tucson. Under Ruth Strang, its chairman, and with the energetic 
help of people like Paul Allen, Roby Leighton, and others, the Tucson committee han- 
dled registration, arrangements for hotel accommodations, arrangements for conference 
rooms, organization of meals and banquets, meeting of planes, and the hundreds of 
things that go into the running of a conference. The pleasant surroundings, the lovely 
climate, and the seemingly effortless capacity of the Ramada Inn, where the sessions 
were held, to expand in order to accommodate the ever growing number of participants 
were in no small measure responsible for the smooth running of the conference. 

On the morning of the second day of the conference, James R. Squire called a break- 
fast meeting of representatives of the four sponsoring organizations to discuss future 
plans. The representatives agreed then that the present conference had obviously been 
well timed but that any move toward the establishment of an independent association of 
teachers of English as a foreign language would be premature at present. They recoin- 



a The breakdown for the 600 is ns follows; Arizona, 266; California, 93; New Mexico, 47; District 
of Columbia, 30: Texas, 26; New York, 22; Illinois, 12; Nevada and Utah, 11; Michigun, 8; Colorado, 7; 
Indiana, Florida, and Minnesota, 5; Kansas, Iowa, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Puerto Rico, 4; Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Hawaii, 3 ; North Carolina, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, 2 ; and one each from 
Alaska, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Nuw Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, and Wisconsin, Three people 
came from Canada and from Mexico; one each came from the Philippines, Japan, and the Netherlands. 
Also, there were, among the numbers quoted above, foreign scbolurs and students who gave the addresses 
of their universities .rather than their home countries. 
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mended that a .similar conference la* railed in 10(1'), cosponsored by the same organizations. 
It was agreed that any funds aceruing from the Tneson conference which might remain 
(after all expenses were paid and after a report was printed and distributed to partici- 
pants) should be held at the Center for Applied Linguistics and be available for use 
in the planning of the 1005 conference. Dr. Squire, as chairman, agreed to maintain 
the mailing lists and send a questionnaire to all participants at the Tucson conference 
to get their reactions to the 1004 conference and suggestions on possible iutuie spoakeis 
and programs. The responses would serve as the basis of future plans. 

The representatives reco ended that some members of the present Planning 

Committee be involved in the preparations for the next conference but that some new 

individuals be added to it. They also reco ended that the next conference be held 

at a different time, perhaps earlier in the year, and in another part of the country where 
the problem of non-English-speaking students in the school system exists. 

In the afternoon of May f), the scheduled Business Session and General Discussion 
took place with James It. Squire as chairman and Sirarpi Ohannessian as recorder. 

In answer to a question on the possibility of an organization for teachers of English 
as a second language, Dr. Squire gave the meeting a brief account of the recommenda- 
tions the representatives of the sponsoring organizations had made that morning at the 
breakfast meeting. 

Discussion centered on three main topics. The first, mentioned above, was the possi- 
bility of an independent professional organization for teachers of English as a foreign 
language. There was general agreement with the reco delations of the representa- 

tives of the sponsoring organizations that the formation of such an association would 
be premature, at present. 

The second topic concerned the calling of a national conference in 1065. The group 
expressed strong approval for the Tneson conference and endorsed the morning’s 

endation for a conference to be held the following year. One specific suggestion 

for the conference cuutioned against having its programs overlap with those of NOTE 
and NAFSA. It was suggested that other groups, such as teachers of English to 
speakers of French, be included in future meetings and that consideration be given to 
holding the next conference in an urban area, perhaps on the East Coast. 

The chairman announced that papers given at the Tucson conference would be 
published and distributed to the participants. A discussion on the third topic, that 
of publications, followed. The need for practical materials for the classroom teacher 
was pointed out. Conferees also discussed the question of a periodical to serve the 
profession as a whole. They drew attention to existing periodicals like Language 
Learning, English Language Teaching, and the NAFSA Newsletter . Mention was made 
of local publications in this field and the need for the dissemination of information 
on the contents of these. Suggestions were made for a bibliography of such pub- 
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lications or for a newsletter giving information on what was available. The Lin- 



guistic Reporter was cited as a periodical which, though it is devoted not only to English, 
usually carries a great deal of: information on programs, research, and publications 
in this field. A periodical which would extract articles of interest to teachers of English 
as a second laugnage from various journals was also suggested. 

No decision was taken on a permanent publication connected with the conference, 

but the chairman announced that a ittee would be appointed to study the matter 

before the next conference. 

Subsequently, the four sponsoring organizations have agreed to cosponsor the 1965 
Conference on the Teaching of English to Speakers of Other Languages (to be held in 
San Diego, California, March 12-13, 1965). Among the papers read at the 1964 
TESOL conference, those which appear on the following pages have been prepared for 
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Old Paths and New Directions 

Albert H. Marckwardt 







.... May * say first of all that I feel eoiiiplimented at having been asked to address 
this meeting. Ihe very fact that you are assembled here today is both the fulfillment 
of a dream and a promise for the future. The dream has been that of establishing a 
sense of unity amongst all those who are engaged in teaching English as a second or 
foreign language— an activity which goes on in an amazing variety of: guises and shapes. 
The piomise for the future lies in the advances which this recognition of common interest 
and purpose may help to bring about. 

Let me remind you at the outset that although as an organized profession we are 
very young, m tact almost waiting to be born, yet the teaching of English as a foreign 
language is very old indeed. It must have been no less than fifteen hundred years ago 
when the Angles and Saxons, firmly established in their beachheads on the Dover cliffs, 
the channel ports, and along the Thames, decided that it was easier to teach English 
o the defeated Britons than to learn their tongue. The instruction was undoubtedly 
crude, implemented upon occasion with a well-aimed kick or blow, but it seems to have 
K»en effective. I mention it only to recall to you the antiquity of our occupation. 

I pass over the unhappy years of Norman French domination, but even here one 
cannot help marvelling at the vitality of English, which managed to do what British 
had not been able to do six centuries earlier, namely to survive the control and domina- 
tion of jnvaders who spoke an alien tongue and to reestablish itself as a national lan- 
guage. By 1580 English was fifth among the languages of Europe, claiming possibly 
five nullum speakers, surpassed by French, German, Spanish, and Italian. Today, as 

you know, it dwarfs all of them, both in terms of its spread around the world and the 
number of people who speak it. 

My mention of the date 1580 is important for another reason. It marks the appear- 
ance of what is very probably the first grammar of English as a foreign language, a 
book entitled Le Mmstre d’Escole Anglois , written by one “J. B. Gentleman,” who has 
been identified as James Bellot, a native of Caen. The author describes his book as 
Conteymng many profitable preceptes for the naturall borne french man ... to attavne 
the true pronouncing of the English tongue.” 

Tins aim is realized in part by means of careful instructions as to the placement 
and disposition of the articulatory organs; for example: “Th at the end of the word 
» blowing with the tongue against the fore teeth. Example: Teeth, With, 

Both Faith. The voiced counterpart of this interdental fricative, always a difficulty 
for foreigners learning English, is described as follows: “Th, are pronounced in blowing 
with the tongue against the fore teeth before sounding of them, and taketh the voice 
of one Delta both before, and after A, E, 0: Example: Father, That, Th ether, Then, 
Mother, Thou . Although the directive leaves something to be desired in terms of clarity 
and would certainly require some exceptions, nevertheless the attempt is laudable. 

Another early laborer in the same vineyard was George Mason, who produced a 
Grammatre Anglo ise in 1622. He included in his work a considerable amount of gram- 
matical material which represents a curious mixture of the realistic and the traditional. 
On the one hand, both shall and will are recognized as interchangeable future tense 
auxiliaries throughout the entire verb conjugation, yet at the same time he lists six 
cases of the noun, including the vocative and ablative. Conjugations are often given 
in phrase form, to wit: I am a good man ; Thou art a knave; Tie is a miser. 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS Oh' OTHER LANGUAGES 



A note of modernity is struck by the dialogues which are such as the author judged 
the pupil might find useful in making his way about the country. Here, presumably, 
are sentences to be put to use immediately upon waking in an inn: 

“Ho, boy, bring me some light: it is time to rise: it is almost day light: make 
somo fire: war mo my shirt.” 



Note the structure control. We have been confined to the imperative and to sentences 
beginning with it is. We continue with wlmt is in effect pattern practice: 

“Give mo my doublet— hosen, shooes, pointes, eloake. What is a cloeke? Lend me 
a shooing-horiie to put oil my pomps: take away my slippers. Will you your 
bootes? — spurres? boot-hosen? Help mo to tie my pointes. Pe.ach me my garters. 
Brush my coate— hat, gowne, felt. Where be the brushes? Go fetch a basin and 
water to wash my hands. Bring me a cleane towel — napkin, handkerchief. Bring 
me something to break-fast. God be praised, I am ready. ” 



We shall leave our traveller to his breakfast beer and cakes, pausing only to note 
that the first portion of the “practice of English,” as this section is called appears in 
dual column arrangement, one of them consisting of the dialogues in a transliteration 
of French spelling, the other in English. 

I may have taken too much time on what is to me an entertaining bit of pedagogical 
history, but I did want to make the point that English for foreigners as an educational 
activity was by no means born yesterday, nor were some of our pet tricks and devices. 
To a degree, at least, our paths are old and well-trodden. 

Let us, therefore, attempt to determine the new directions in which we shall have 
to move by as careful an analysis of where we are now as time will permit. Among the 
battles substantially won is the firm establishment of the aural-oral method. We must 
look upon this, however, as being something more than just the establishment of a new 
technique in language teaching. It is the reflection of the linguist’s approach to lan- 
guage, in terms of which the language as spoken and heard is recognized as primary, 
not only from the points of view of frequency of use, development within the individual 
and within society, but also as being the 11101*6 direct reflection of the behavior patterns 
which constitute the language. 

It is difficult to talk about this point, and I must confess that the linguistic scholars 
have not always done so cogently and coherently. One has to sense it, to feel it, rather 
than to know it in the abstract. And it is so easy to be deceived through our familiarity 
with spelling and with the entire writing system. Just three days ago I picked up a 
recently published book and discovered to my amazement that according to the author, 
a consonant cluster such as that at the end of the German word for autumn, Jlerbst , is, 
“un-English, not a part of the signalling system of the language.” Though spelled with 
a b, Herbst is just as English as the final cluster of the word collapsed , which is what 
happened to the author’s logic at this point. 

Nevertheless, this focus upon speech has had a tremendous impact, not only upon 
English as a foreign language but on the teaching of the so-called uncommon languages, 
and even to a degree, though somewhat less noticeably, upon the teaching of the common 
foreign languages. The oral method has even been employed as a teaching device, rather 
than a pedagogical aim, in the teaching of classical Greek and Latin. 

Actually our success here has been so marked that as a country we have gained the 
reputation in some quarters of having developed a considerable expertise in elementary 
language teaching at the expense of progress in the intermediate and advanced stages. 
There may be some truth in this ; whether there is or not is a bit beside the point. What 
we must obviously do is to pay somewhat more attention than we have in the past to 
the written language, analyzing it first of all in terms of whatever differences in pattern 
from the spoken language occur consistently in different kinds of writing. This knowl- 
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edge can then he- applied with the same skill and ingenuity to the teaching process that 
has characterized instruction in the fundamental speech patterns. 

Above all we must strive for a general comprehension of onr purpose in empha- 
sizing oral language command. It should b( understood as stemming from a view of the 
nature and functioning of language basic to the science of linguistics, from a careful 
consideration of the educational objectives of language instruction, and from as much 
knowledge of the language learning process as we possess. But with respect to all of 
these, a further refinement and extension of our present knowledge is imperative. The 
direction that this should take toward the increase of our knowledge of the structure 
of written English has already been suggested. We shall, in addition, have, to provide 
more and more, whenever we can, for diversification of instruction beyond the elementary 
level, reflecting differences in the purpose and educational justification for language 
study. And certainly we must come to recognize that the teaching of composition, even 
the writing of a business letter or one to the reader’s column of a newspaper, is a cul- 
tural as well as a linguistic pi'ohlem, and that there can be native cultural as well as 
native language interference with the learning process. 

For the past two decades or more, those of us who have been engaged in teaching 
English as a foreign language have made much of the necessity of a contrastive analysis 
of the structure of the target language and the native language of the learner as a means 
of predicting learning difficulty. This emphasis was necessary in order to get the proper 
diversification of text materials and classroom approaches, and it afforded an apt illus- 
tration of the contribution that linguistics might make to language instruction. The 
idea has had general acceptance, and several distinguished research studies have been 
produced. Yet, we have been slow in translating these into simply written contrastive 
sketches which classroom teachers might understand and apply; without question more 
diligence is needed here. At the same time, I believe that we are at a point where we 
can modify our earlier doctrinaire position about contrastive analyses. For one thing, 
it is most dubious that we shall be able to compile, within a reasonably short time, 
studies contrasting English and every one of the native languages of the speakers to 
whom it is now being taught. Moreover, the differences, let us say, between a contras- 
tive study of Ilocano and English and one of Visayan and English, may be confined 
to matters of incidental detail. If this is the case, would it be the best expenditure of 
time and effort to make another full-scale contrast between English and a third of these 
closely related languages? What we need, perhaps, is to develop a broader based type 
of study which will throw into relief the contrast between English and certain general 
language types. 

We must recognize further that although the teaching materials may aptly reflect 
the contrastive analysis and be generally predictive of the kinds of language interfer- 
ence to be encountered, it is the teacher who makes the immediate applications and 
who needs to be constantly aware of the significant contrasts. Also, when the teacher 
is working with pupils of varied language backgrounds, no materials based upon a 
specific set of contrasts can hope to serve all the students equally well. Again the 
teacher is the key figure in the situation. Consequently it is in the teacher training 
process that the principle of contrastive study must assume a more important role than 
it has up to now. 

Another area in which we have scarcely begun to probe the potentialities of con- 
trastive study is that of culture. The acquisition of a second language is more than 
merely the ability to manipulate a complex of linguistic patterns, since the very organi- 
zation of the patterns and the nature of the lexicon reveal, and to a degree, control the 
culture of the people who employ them. I have already suggested, for example, that 
the teaching of college composition to non-native students is a cultural as well as a 
linguistic problem, because of our insistence upon what might be described as a tight, 
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naked prose for that type of writing. This is not necessarily the only way to explicate 
an idea, hut it is the way upon which we have come to place a value, a way which runs 
contrary to that which is approved in some other cultures. 

But more than stylistic considerations are involved here. There is a Weltanschauung 
as well, and this too is inextricably bound up with the meanings of words and the struc- 
ture of language. Though English lacks the formalism of a polite and familiar pronoun 
of address to reflect what Roger Brown has called the dynamics of power and the 
dynamics of solidarity, it has developed a vastly more complicated system which involves 
the use of Mister , the use of surnames without Mister, the use of first names, the use 
of nicknames, the point at which one shifts from one to the other, and so on. 

The matter runs even deeper than this. In a culture where one says no indirectly 
rather than directly, a plain unvarnished negative appears to be rude and inconsiderate 
of feeling. Conversely, to the American, the complex euphemisms for a refusal which 
he may encounter in places all over the world seem to him to reveal evasiveness, if not 
downright hypocrisy. We have all noticed how sad the jokes in a language textbook 
inevitably turn out to be. This is not wholly due to the fact that language textbook 
authors possess only a rudimentary sense of humor — if any. It simply means that 
humor is one of the last things that is translatable across cultures. 

I could go on to illustrate this point at length, but it would be superfluous. The 
important thing is that, as soon as possible, we should set about the business of estab- 
lishing a framework or model for the systematic comparison of cultures and begin to 
apply the results of such study to the teaching problems which many of us face, par- 
ticularly in the intermediate and advanced stages of language instruction and in the 
interpretation of literature. It is quite as important for us to be aware of native culture 
interference with an understanding of Hawthorne or Thoreau as of native language 
interference with a mastery of verb pattern. This is a direction which we have scarcely 
begun to travel. 

Also included among the battles substantially won is that of a more sensible atti- 
tude toward usage and correctness. There are several facets to this. To begin, we are 
generally content to derive the forms and structures we teach from the most authorita- 
tive factual sources on the language rather than a suprastandard existing only in the 
imagination or conviction of a pseudogrammarian, as was formerly the case all too often. 
In short, we accept as a standard, to use Charles C. Fries’s expression, the usage of those 
who are carrying on the affairs of the English-speaking peoples, thus finding our justi- 
fication for the kind of language we teach not only in fact but in social utility as well. 

We are also making some progress in overcoming the reluctance of teachers of Eng- 
lish in some countries to recognize as acceptable the American variety of English. There 
was a time when only the English of England, couched in the pronunciation recorded 
by Daniel Jones, was considered as valid pedagogical coin, but this has changed con- 
siderably. But it is no more sensible, let me warn you, for us to insist chauvinistically 
upon our kind of English. There is a reasonable middle ground here, which we have 
succeeded in maintaining in a number of places. Still more needs to be done, but the 
general picture is encouraging. 

We have gone some distance in differentiating between the spoken and the written 
language, particularly in avoiding the egregious error of teaching for spoken use, the 
forms and patterns properly belonging to the written language. We have succeeded, I 
hope, in straightening out the distinction between speech and writing as functional 
varieties of the language on the one hand, and between standard and substandard or 
nonstandard cultural levels on the other. This is particularly important for those who 
are engaged in teaching English to immigrant groups or to their children, since their 
out-of-class contacts may be with substandard English to a considerable degree. 
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There is one further distinction that we shall need to deal with in the future more 
precisely and more effectively than we have been able to in the past, and that should 
probably be called a matter of style. Jt may interest those of you who know Martin 
Joos’s book, The Five Clock's , that actually he first developed the stylistic analysis which 
the title reflects, in a book on the English language designed for students and prospec- 
tive teachers in Jugoslavia. His so-called style scale recognizes five points or levels: 
intimate, casual, consultative, formal, and frozen. Joos identifies these in terms of the 
communications situation, including the number of persons involved, how well they know 
each other, and moves from there to the structural and lexical features of the language 
peculiar to each level. 

For our purposes, what Joos has called the casual and the consultative styles are 
the most important. He characterizes the consultative style as, “our norm for coming 
to terms with strangers who presumably speak the same language; it is therefore an 
entirely public style and is marked by devices for facilitating understanding and coopera- 
tion in temporary groupings, notably the standard listeners’ insertions— ‘Yeah, unhunh, 
that’s right, oh I see, yes I know’ and the ‘well’ that means ‘now it’s my turn to speak,’— 
and by the habit of supplying background information as needed, or even more than is 
needed.” The casual style, less formal in nature, is “used among close friends and in 
working teams when there is no difficult information to be conveyed; it is marked by the 
use of slang and ellipsis.” For instance, “He’s not the man we want” in consultative 
style becomes “He’s not our man” in casual, the use of our suggesting a common body 
of knowledge and assumption covering a specific situation. 

Usually the casual style involves a somewhat smaller number of people. Moreover, 
a verbal exchange may move from the consultative to the casual level as the participants 
feel an increasing familiarity, and this move occurs at differing rates of speed in various 
languages. For this reason, levels of style become an important element in foreign lan- 
guage instruction. A distant and alien air is conveyed when a speaker who should be 
using a casual style maintains the features and patterns belonging to consultative dis- 
course; conversely the substitution of casual for consultative may seem uncouth, unclear, 
and at times lacking in respect. A typical instance of the latter substitution occurs when 
non-native speakers of English try to use kids instead of children and simply don’t know 
the situations where it is natural and permissible and those where it is awkward and 
unnatural. 

Obviously both styles have a place in foreign language instruction, but both in our 
materials and in our teaching we must recognize the situations in which they are used 
and the language features appropriate to each. More than one textbook has made a 
family conversation sound like a parliamentary discussion, and upon occasion, though 
less frequently, casual forms have been intruded into a consultative situation. Here is 
an area in which we must walk circumspectly as we strike out in our new directions. 

I have said relatively little thus far about the pi'oeesses of language learning, but 
it is obvious that in our deliberations we must give some thought to these. I have always 
liked the classification by Edward T. Hall, in his The Silent Language, of ways in which 
the individual acquires his cultural heritage. Hall recognizes three kinds of learning : 
informal, formal, and technical. Those forms of behavior which are acquired through 
sheer imitation of either elders or peers are said to be the result of informal learning. 
Not infrequently whole clusters of related activities are learned at one time, often with- 
out an awareness that they are being learned at all or that there are patterns or rules 
governing the behavior in question. Formal learning consists of that which is taught 
by precept and admonition, in which the mentor instructs the learner in the use of pat- 
terns which he himself has never questioned. When the attempt to establish changed 
behavior is systematically placed in an intellectual context, is rationalized so to speak, the 
learning is technical. 
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It is a reasonable conclusion that each of these types lias its place and function in 
the language learning process, although informal learning applies particularly to out- 
ot-school rather than classroom situations. But certainly there are types of language 
behavior the principal parts of the irregular verbs, for instance — for which any type 
of rationalization would be a waste of time at any level of maturity. There are other 
aspects of linguistic behavior for which some kind of! rationalization could conceivably 
constitute an aid to mastery. Here, it seems to me, is a fruitful basis for the reexami- 
nation of many of our classroom practices. It is probably in the fixation of language 
iornis and patterns that formal learning will he of maximum usefulness. Perhaps it 
is in the expansion of. pattern that, technical learning can play its most helpful role, 
, 1 " aiming the student of the pitfalls of inadequately controlled expansion and 

in. making him aware of resources and potentialities of: the language about which he 
might otherwise remain innocent. It is evident, moreover, that formal learning will lend 
itself more readily to the systematized procedures of programed instruction. Here, too, 
is a potential direction for the future. 



As we review the development of language instruction over the past two decades, 
we can see that not al! sectors of the profession have advanced at the same rate. Instruc- 
tion in many of the uncommon languages has undergone marked change. New materials 
have been devised, ingenious methods of instruction have been adopted, and as a general 
rule, progress has been highly satisfactory. This has come about in many instances 
xwauso there was no resistance from an earlier tradition or vested interests to over- 
come. In the commonly taught foreign languages, the changes date principally, though 
not entirely from the midfif ties > in English as a native language they really have just 
begun. English as a foreign language has been fortunate in approximating the fluid 
situation that has prevailed with the uncommon languages. Our concern for the future 
must be to keep it that way. We must not permit even the newer tracks to become so 
firmly trodden, that we hesitate to strike out adventurously in new directions when the 
already established paths seem not to lead us, or at best lead us only circuitously, to 
the desired goal. 
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The English Language— 

A Growing Export 

Francis J. Colligan 

Here, in America, the teaching of English to speakers of other languages is, I pre- 
sume, at least as old as the courtship of Pocahontas. Only recently, however, has it 
become a substantial export— .dong with our wheat, our technical skills, our movies 
and TV. 

The United States Government became interested in English language instruction 
on a broad basis only after 1938, when the Act for Cooperation with the Other Ameri- 
can Republics authorized it to enter for the first time upon an official, continuous pro- 
gram of educational and cultural activities with other countries. Since the Second World 
War, it has continued to develop this activity as a significant item in our international 
exchange of knowledge and skills. 

Proposals for the teaching of English were among the earliest government-supported 
projects, under the Fulbright Act, for example. Such proposals came from China in 
1948 and, shortly thereafter, from Burma, Thailand, Greece, and the Philippines. As 
the program involved more and more countries, so too did requests in this field. In 
1952, encouraged by the work of American grantees in the Philippines, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships proposed to encourage that kind of project whenever it would 
fill a need. In the following year, it formulated a definite policy to further English 
language instruction overseas in coordination with other sponsors, both American and 
national. It emphasized linguistic science as a means of improving such activities on a 
long-term basis. It also stressed the teaching of teachers as the most efficient way of 
coping with the growing demand. As a result of this policy and of the expansion of the 
Fulbright program in the Middle East, Far East, and Southeast Asia, in 1955 more 
than 250 American and foreign grantees were annually engaged in study, research, and 
teaching in this field in 18 countries. Many of the foreign nationals were teachers and 
teachers of teachers from other countries who came to the United States to bring their 
professional training up to date. 

If,, outside Latin America, the Fulbright program opened the way for our govern- 
ment’s efforts in this field, it was followed closely by other and larger projects, official 
and unofficial. Some grew directly out of it. A good example is the project of assistance 
to the Philippines in the improvement of instructional methods, which was sponsored 
by the University of California at Los Angeles. Stavted by Fulbright grantees, it was 
developed by the university under a five-year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Today, the Agency for International Development, in continuation of this project, is 
helping finance the printing of textbooks and the training of forty-five specialists. 

The Department of State and the Board of Foreign Scholarships with the academic 
exchange programs authorized by the Fulbright-Hays Act — our new charter for educa- 
tional and cultural programs — still concentrate their efforts on university professors 
and secondary teachers and on English “refresher” work for prospective foreign students 
in our universities. They also sponsor seminars for American teachers going abroad 
and some of the government-sponsored seminars overseas for national teachers. The 
Department makes grants to American-sponsored schools overseas — schools which use 
English as a language, if not the language, of instruction. It has also worked with such 
groups as the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA), the Institute 
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of International Education, and several other organizations on testing the English lan- 
guage proficiency of foreign applicants for admission to our educational institutions. 
During 1903, it spent more than three million dollars on grants to more than 700 pro- 
fessors, teachers, and “apprentice teachers” in American studies, English, and linguistics. 

The United States Information Agency (USIA) has the broadest program of 
English language training of any United States Government agency. Its activities are 
to be found in 71 countries throughout the world. In 1903, it reached nearly 300,000 
adults. It has taught English to a broad sector of the foreign public for many years— 
to more than a million since .1953 — in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. It has done 
this within the general framework of its authorizing legislation and, specifically, its 
responsibility for “delineating” abroad “the life and culture of the people of the United 
States which facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives of the Government 
of the United States.” While sometimes reaching into regular educational institutions, 
it has, in general, concentrated on the direct teaching of adults outside the formal edu- 
cational system, serving also where feasible, the local needs of other agencies of the 
United States Government. Its “‘Voice of America” broadcasts English language instruc- 
tion. In many countries, it has institutionalized these teaching activities in United States 
information centers, libra 'ies, and binational institutes, the doors of which are open to 
a wide range of individuals, including teachers. 

Instruction ranges from beginning courses for a broad segment of the public, to 
intensive advanced courses for participants in All) training programs, grantees under 
the Fulbright-Hays Act, and others who are planning to study here. It includes special 
courses for government officials, businessmen, and others with particular interests and 
needs. USIA supplies these programs with a wide range of! texts, reading materials, 
films, and tapes. Language laboratory equipment is now being utilized in some of them. 
It sends out from Washington qualified professional personnel to conduct seminars 
for teachers and to assist individual country programs on a short-term basis. Teachers 
‘in these programs are of various types. They include the specialists in USIA itself, 
who are assigned to some posts abroad, personnel with grants from USIA who serve on 
the staff of binational centers, and Americans and other English-speaking persons who 
volunteer or are recruited on the spot. These last arc numbered in the hundreds. During 
1963, the IJSIA officers and grantee-personnel numbered 179. 

United States technical assistance programs have brought about new needs for 
English language instruetion and so have drawn the AID and its predecessors into this 
field. The process of communication is basic to the transfer of the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that are necessary for the social and economic development of many nations 
of the world. Language is the medium through which this process largely takes place. 
The teaching of English is, therefore, an increasingly important part of formal educa- 
tion iu many of those countries. Within the framework of the AID program, it is 
especially noteworthy in that it facilitates the dissemination of technical and scientific 
knowledge to developing countries, thus contributing substantially to the achievement 



of economic development objectives. For these reasons, AID assists the governments 



and educational institutions of other countries to establish effective programs. It pro- 
vides the technicians and specialists who are to receive technical training in English- 
speaking countries with a working knowledge, of the language, and it helps improve 
the proficiency of key administrators and officials who need English for the successful 
performance of duties related to economic development. 

Some idea of the scope of this effort may he gathered from a summary of AID 
expenditures between 1955 and 1963. During that period, the Agency obligated close 
to $17 million for English language programs. In 1964, it is spending almost $3 million, 
all but $600,000 of it overseas. As in previous years, it is spending this money in almost 
all parts of the world, with some preference for Africa and the Near East but with 
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substantial amounts in Latin America and the Far East. In Turkey, the need foi English 
language instruction has been met in part with the English language program of George- 
town University, which was begun on the university’s initiative in 1954 and has been 

carried out since 1959 under contract with AID. , 

The Peace Corps is helping to supply the demand for classroom teachers in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. More than 1,400 of its volunteers are now teaching English 
in primary and secondary schools and in teacher training programs. More than oOO ol 
them are working in countries where English is taught as a foreign language. The test 
are helping to improve the English language skills of students in countries where some 
school subjects at least are taught in English; 500 of these are working in the Philip- 
pines. All of them arc helping to narrow the gap between the enormous demand tor 
English instruction and the inadequate supply of teachers. 

In areas where the Armed Services maintain missions, notably under the Military 
Assistance Program, they provide military and technical personnel with specialized 
instruction in English to meet specific demands. In fact, the largest program of. the 
United States Goverment in English language training is probably that which is con- 
ducted by the three military services — the Air Force, the Army, and the .Navy, llus 

instruction is directed toward the preparation of foreig ilitary personnel to take part 

in training programs in the United States or at training centers overseas where English 
must be spoken. Furthermore, even some of the foreign military personnel who are not 
to train outside of their own countries must become proficient enough in English to read 
technical manuals and to work with American military assistance personnel. Then, too, 
the proficiency in English which foreign military personnel have attained in training 

must be maintained. .... ... , 

Of the three main arms of defense— all with programs similar in organization and 

purpose— the Air Force conducts the largest. Language teaching materials and equip- 
ment, with the services of technicians, are provided the foreign military establishment, 
and foreign personnel are trained in operating the equipment and instructing their own 
personnel. Advanced and specialized training in English is also provided in the United 
States prior to advanced military training. The largest installation in the United States 
devoted to advanced English language training is Lackland Air Base. It has an annual 
capacity of 2,200 students. Between 1953 and 1963, about 12,000 students from 50 
different countries were trained at Lackland. Approximately 40,000 more have been 
trained in their own countries. Since 1954, 30 foreign countries have requested Air 
Force materials with which to establish their own English language training programs. 
At present, there are about 2,000 language trainers in operation at these AF-sponsored 
schools abroad. These represent an English language instruction potential of 4,000 
students each day. In these schools students usually take an intensive basic course 

covering a period of fourteen weeks. . , 

In October 1962, the Secretary of Defense directed the Secretary of the Army to 
establish the Defense Language Institute. This new entity was to take on responsibility 
for all language instruction— including English as a foreign language— in all the Armed 
Services. The Institute is a small organization designed to be a control center rather 
than an “operations” office. It is vested with technical control of all foreign language 
training (excluding, of course, language instruction in the Service academies). It has 
authority to approve course content and objectives, training methods, textbooks and 
other materials, and the qualifications of instructors. It has authority also to develop 
and apply standards for language aptitude and proficiency testing and to arrange 
scholastic credit. It is presently engaged in a full-scale review of English language 
instruction in all the Services for the purpose of recommending improvements. 

Several nongovernmental organizations and agencies are also involved in Englisii 
language teaching overseas. You know them, I presume, much better than I do. I hey 
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include, for example, private American foundations like Ford, Rockefeller, and Asia 
Foundations, which are actively supporting programs in various parts of the world 
langing from the development of textbooks in English for Indonesians to the financing 
of the English Language Institute in Hyderabad, India. They include some industrial 
firms, like ARAMCO, with comprehensive programs of English language teaching for 
local employees. They include several hundred American schools abroad, sponsored by 
American philanthropic foundations, business, church-related organizations, and com- 
munity groups, which continue to teach English as they have for a century or more. 1 
In the Near East especially, there are several American-sponsored colleges, some with 
affiliated lower schools. In Latin America alone, more than 300 schools enroll over 
100,000 pupils every year. 

Taken together, these activities, both governmental and nongovernmental, cover 
many countries. To many, they will seem impressive in scope and in scale. They fall 
far short, however, of. supplying the demand. That demand, moreover, continues to 
increase. It is not limited to social or political elites. It has become, much more general 
than that. Trade and finance, art and technology, medicine and health, military defense 
and diplomacy have all contributed to it and at all levels, just as they made pathways 
for the expansion of English as a mother tongue. Today there are new nations with new 
language needs. There are bigger and better educational systems in developing coun- 
tries. There are more and broader interchanges of young people, scholars, newsmen, 
and others across national boundaries. 

What is^ perhaps most important is the need for improvement in the quality of 
instruction. The make-do arrangements of twenty years ago will not do today. With 
proper appreciation of the work of countless men and women who have tackled the job 
abroad on an emergency basis — the teachers of other languages or in other fields, the 
wives of United States Government employees, and the rest— something more is needed 
now— more imaginative strategies, more ingenious methods, and, above all, more highly 
qualified personnel. 

Let us then consider our resources. Our national experience in the teaching of Eng- 
lish to speakers of other languages is unusually broad. While the market for such in- 
struction was, until recently, almost entirely domestic, it was and is quite substantial — 
much more so than is generally realized. Many of us are surprised to learn that it is 
such a far-flung, nationwide enterprise. This year it is receiving additional recognition, 
for the U.S. Office of Education under the National Defense Education Act will finance 
two pilot institutes at UCLA and the University of Puerto Rico — in the << domestic ,> 
teaching of English to our own people who speak other languages. English is still being 
taught to thousands of our Indian children. It is offered as a ^foreign” language to 
well over a half million students who are regularly enrolled in the schools of Texas and 
California. It is being studied by thousands of French-speaking people in Maine. It 
is taught as a second language throughout Puerto Rico. It is being taught in the Trust 
Territories of the South Pacific. It is embodied in courses for new or prospective citi- 
zens offered by local school boards throughout the country. 

With reference to the development of resources specifically for the overseas trade, 
much is being done by nongovernmental organizations. For example, the Ford Founda- 
tion has made a grant to Cornell University to increase the capacity of its Division of 
Modern Languages to train Americans as well as foreigners in the teaching of English 
as a second language and to staff overseas projects in this field. Attention should be 



Hero in the United States, as an ‘‘invisible export," so to speak, the English language is being 
taught to hundreds of foreign visitors who have entered, or are about to enter, our colleges and universi- 
ties. About two-thirds of our 64,000 foreign students are from non-English-speaking countries. They 
can study English as a foreign language in more than 50 American colleges and universities. Some of 
them, more than 500, are, or are going to be, teachers of English in their own countries, and they are 
pursuing special training courses for that purpose. 
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(‘ailed to the programs of! several other universities which also have programs for the 
training of teachers of English as a second language. Six of them now have well-estab- 
lished programs devoted to the preparation of specialists in this field — Michigan, Texas, 
California (UCLA), Georgetown, Brown, and Teachers College of Columbia University. 
The Ford Foundation has also been the principal source of support of the Center for 
2 Applied Linguistics. Functioning as a clearing house and informal coordinator, the 

‘ Center has provided leadership within the private professional community, and it has 

strengthened relations between the government and nongovernmental organizations and 
institutions. Notable also are certain other specialized organizations such as English 
) Language Services, Inc.; the Laubach Literacy Fund, Inc.; Language Resources, Inc.; 

and Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc. By contract, grant or otherwise, several 
of these institutions and agencies work in close cooperation with our government. 

Much more effort must be expended, however, if we are to get the most out of all 
these resources. Since the instructional skills in this field which we export represent not 
a surplus out of our abundance, but an item still scarce in the domestic market, we must, 
first of all, be even more selective in the future than we have been in the past. We must 
stress the training of specialists in the teaching of teachers, with organizations like the 
Peace Corps filling classroom needs in urgent situations, on an interim basis and, insofar 
as possible, demonstrating the most efficient methods. We must, in brief, invest abroad 
primarily in stepping up local production to the level at which it can take on the long- 
range job. 

Again, in view of the imbalance between supply and demand, all sponsors, financial 
and administrative, should make additional effort to cooperate closely with one another. 

There is already, I suspect, a viable consensus among the principal sponsors of 
activities in this field, as evidenced by the cooperation between governmental and non- 
governmental agencies, that this is something which should be furthered on a long-term 
systematic basis. Such a consensus, however, if it does, in fact, exist, must be made 
explicit if significant gaps are to be filled, if available resources are to be fully used, 
and if the sum of all our efforts is to approach 'die totality of our responsibility. Once 
2 made explicit, it should be turned to good account. With such a consensus, ways and 

means must be found to pool our efforts and especially our resources in carrying out 
the necessary projects and programs. There must be a way of stretching our respective 
terms of reference, our charters, to encourage effectively joint or common use of avail- 
able facilities and resources overseas. Somehow, fragmentation of our efforts must be 
minimized, and our total resources mobilized on a coordinated basis that can offer to 
those who finance the programs a clear-cut profile of this work. 

There are grounds for some optimism. Much is being done in and out of govern- 
ment to coordinate these efforts. I have already described the Defense Language Insti- 
tute as a device for coordinating these activities within the Armed Forces. On a broader 
front within the government, an informal interdepartmental group has been working 
effectively for some years. Right now it is helping to coordinate a survey of five coun- 
tries. Last January, moreover, the Department of State joined with several other agen- 
cies to establish the interagency Council on International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. It consists of top-ranking representatives of the principal agencies involved in 
such activities; namely, the Department of State, Department of Defense, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Agency for International Development, the U.S. 
Information Agency, and the Peace Corps. It is chaired by the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, to whom the Secretary of State has dele- 
gated the authority assigned him by the President for the leadership of government- 
sponsored programs. It is hoped that the Council will do much to improve coordination 
of all such programs within the government. The Council is also interested in close 
liaison with nongovernmental organizations and agencies. 
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Outside the government, organizations and agencies like the Center for Applied 
Linguistics and the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs have done much 
to bring together the sponsors of English language teaching activities. The Center has 
organized a National Advisory Council on the Teaching of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. The Council meets twice a year to discuss programs with government agencies 
and to make recommendations to them. The Center has also stimulated the formation 
of the International Advisory Group which has as its primary purpose the exchange of 
information on second language teaching between the Americans, British, French, and 
others. 

What is needed now is a systematic exchange of useful information among all 
agencies involved, governmental and nongovernmental, so as to make sure that all avail- 
able resources and facilities are being fully utilized and that opportunities are not neg- 
lected because they are not known. Such liaison between nongovernmental sectors and 
the government is necessary. President Johnson’s words to the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce last April are appropriate here : w So your task and mine,” he said, 4< are to make 
sure that . . . government functions.” 

Such liaison should also take in all our resources — those for domestic activities in 
this field as well as those formally or chiefly designed for the foreign market. This means, 
for example, that the fruits of the experience gained in the teaching of English to speak- 
ers of other languages in the United States be made available easily and readily to this 
international venture, making due allowances for differences between intergroup and 
international contexts. Within the government, perhaps, the U.S. Office of Education 
with its domestically oriented program under the National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA), on the one hand, and its internationally oriented work with AID and the De- 
partment of State, on the other, could demonstrate just how this fusion can be brought 
about. 

Perhaps such exchanges of experience and skills could help forge out of all these 
varied efforts something like a corps of specialists in this field who could gain additional 
perspective on their professional activities by serving interchangeably at home and 
abroad. 

It is in these terms that this particular conference is especially significant. It repre- 
sents a growing awareness of the need for pulling together the facilities, resources, ex- 
perience, and experiments of this far-flung professional enterprise, in its international 
as well as its domestic dimensions. 
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Its Spread Abroad 
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It has been said that the fate of more people depends upon the use put to English 
than upon the use put to any other language. This assertion, so widely accepted as true, 
seems to sidestep the fact that native speakers of English are outnumbered by native 
speakers of Chinese almost three to one. In the 19G3 revision of H. L. Mencken’s The 
American Language , English is credited with having 250,000,000 native speakers, as 
compared with the 600,000,000 speakers of Chinese. 1 Chinese is by no means a homo- 
geneous language community. It has dialects whose speakers cannot understand those 
of certain other dialects. Nevertheless, there are 450,000,000 speakers of Mandarin 
Chinese who can communicate with one another vocally and, if they are literate, with 
all other literate Chinese as well, through a common writing system. 

Why is it that English carries so much more weight in world affairs than a language 
which has more than twice as many speakers and which already had an established 
literary tradition when the ancestor of present-day English was the speech of a few 
thousand marauding Germanic tribesmen? Putting aside for the moment historical ex- 
planation, let us list today’s practical reasons why English surpasses Chinese and every 
other language as an instrument of communication throughout the world. 

1) It is spoken as an official native language by more than 250,000,000 persons 
in such strategically dispersed countries as Great Britain, the United States, New 
Zealand, Australia, Ireland, and the Union of South Africa. 

2) About forty other nations located on every continent use it as an official 
language. 

3) More publication is carried on in it in such crucial areas as journalism, 
science, technology, education, politics, and literature than in any other language. 

4) It is the common language for aviation. 

5) It is the most widely taught second language in elementary and secondary 
schools in non-English-speaking countries. 

6) More persons speak it as a second language than any other language. 

7) More literate persons speak it than any other language. 

8) The two most technically advanced and communication oriented nations 
in the world — England and the United States — are its home bases. 

9) It is the lingua franca of many multilingual areas and nations. 

10) It is the language most commonly used in international conferences and 
in the United Nations. 

11) It is the most common language of trade and commerce. 

12) Knowledge of it is one of the surest ways to a position in government, 
business, or education in most non-English-speaking countries. 

13) It is the language most needed for the operation of the governments of 
the new nations. 

14) It is the language most widely used in travel. 

15) It is the language most essential to military, naval, and air operations in 
most countries of the world. 2 



1963) 1H 763 IenCken ' lhe Amertcan Lun » u, '<> e ' rev. by Raven McDavid, Jr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

a For n fuller discussion of the factors related to the spread of English see Mencken, p. 763 ff and 
also my article, "Breaking the Language Barrier,” ETC. : 1 Review of General Semantics, XX "(July 
1963), 166 ff. 1 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 



In addition to the practical reasons for the powerful grip English has on the inter- 
cultural transactions of the human race, it is said to have certain intrinsic merits which 
seem to be working on its behalf. Foreign scholars and statesmen have praised it for 
its “riches,” its “good sense,” its “terse convenience,” its “masculinity,” its “clarity, di- 
rectness, and force,” its “grammatical baldness,” its “logical arrangement of words ac- 
cording to their meaning,” its predominant subject-verb-object sentence pattern, its “lack 
of complicated inflections,” its use of the single word you to address either the President 
of the United States or a three-year-old child, its huge vocabulary translatable into about 
one thousand common words, such as the BASIC English word list, and its low syllable- 
count-to-morpheme-count ratio. (A study reported in The American Language found 
that English used about one-fourth fewer syllables to translate the Gospel of Saint Mark 
than any one of forty other Indo-European languages did.) 3 

Far more frequently commented on, however, than the above named intrinsic quali- 
ties is one for which English has been so vehemently criticized by native as well as non- 
native speakers that one wonders why it is ever used at all, except by illiterates. The 
English writing system, or rather English spelling, has been called everything from 
atrocious to zany by great leaders as well as by the man in the street. Powerful states- 
men and thinkers, such as Benjamin Franklin, Theodore Roosevelt, and George Bernard 
Shaw, have regarded English spelling as the chief obstacle to mankind’s growth in ra- 
tionality and to the widest possible use of the English language. Each of these men and 
thousands less famous have tried hard to make English writing represent more sys- 
tematically the spoken form of the language, but with few permanent results. Yet 
within the span of years in which the three men mentioned above lived, the number of 
users of English in the world increased fivefold. 

Despite this fantastic spread in the use of English, the crescendo of voices advo- 
cating intrinsic improvements in the language has become more strident. Frank Laubach, 
with his English the New Way spelling system, Sir James Pitman with his Initial Teach- 
ing Alphabet, John Malone with his Compatible Alphabet, and a host of others reveal 
how pervasive is the view that language is primarily a code rather than conventions of 
behavior, and that mastery of a new language is gained through learning to manipulate 
the code rather than through learning how to hehave in the language. 

If we examine, however, the first list given of the factors related to the present-day 
strength of English in the world — behavioral factors, we might call them and compare 
them to the suggested intrinsic or code-related merits of English, we see at once that 
the factors on the latter list had much less to do with the ascendancy of English in the 
world than those on the former list. One can probably also infer from such an exami- 
nation that language teaching theory and pedagogical techniques did not play a decisive 
role in aiding the spread of English. In former times as now, teaching language as a 
code rather than as behavior made the proportion of those who studied the language to 
those who ultimately behaved in the language rather small. All too frequently the teach- 
ing of English, as in the case of Latin, had an aversive effect on the learner and simply 
guaranteed that he would never again speak English with grace and pleasure. 

If this overview of the spread of English abroad has any lesson to teach it may be 
this : The more we can make language teaching synonymous with inculcating verbal be- 
havior, the more quickly will the learner begin behaving verbally as he wants to be able 
to do, whenever the situation he is in demands it. How does the inculcation of verbal 
behavior differ from the language teaching most widely carried on in recent years? 
Linguists have, after all, been telling language teachers for years that they must drill 
the structures and lexical items to the point where they become audiolingual response 
habits in the student. 



a This discussion of the intrinsic merits of English is based largely on Mencken, p. 768 ff. 
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The difference between “inculcation of verbal behavior” and the pattern practice 
type of teaching is effectively brought out in two recent articles, one by Patricia O’Con- 
nor, “Linguistic Guidelines to Intermediate Foreign Language Materials,” delivered in 
April 1963 at the Fourteenth Annual Linguistics Round Table, and the other by Clif- 
ford II. Prator, “English as a Second Language: Teaching,” published in the January 
1964 issue of Oversea.- * Both articles suggest that language teachers have reached the 
end of the line in developing their ability to get students to manipulate language struc- 
tures. Both call for application of concepts of communication theory to the task of help- 
ing the teacher bring the student as fast as possible beyond the manipulation of con- 
trolled vocabulary and structures to carrying on genuine communication in the language. 

In a paper delivered at the recent CCCC conference, I described a simple experi- 
ment in extending the recommendations of Dr. O’Connor and Dr. Prator to a course in 
advanced composition for international students at Washington Square College of Xew 
York University.' In this experiment I demonstrated how composition can be used to 
give training in cross-cultural communication. 1 pointed out how instead of emphasizing 
outlining, paragraph construction, and sentence patterns, I emphasized getting each stu- 
dent to adapt his ideas and manner of presenting them to the interests and thought 
patterns of a specific group of readers from another culture. By showing each student 
on his first composition bow the ideas he expressed might have value for some particular 
group if they were presented in a certain way, and then directing him to make his next 
composition a revision of the one returned and to aim at getting this particular group 
of readers to take some particular step, I tried to get each student to repeat his strengths 
on each successive composition and to eliminate his weaknesses. Having the student 
adapt basically the same ideas and similar language patterns for different audiences and 
for different ends tended to make these ideas and patterns seem more like effective com- 
munication behavior patterns than they would have if they had been drilled into the 
student through pattern practice. The improvement every one of the sixteen students 
in the class made in the ability to establish rapport and common ground on some vital 
current problem with a particular group of readers and then to lead them to some spe- 
cific point of view or course of action suggests that proficiency in language is best taught 
as a concomitant of appropriate behavior in a communication situation rather than as 
a preliminary step toward it. 

I will now list and comment briefly on practices and technology in use which I think 
could be modified and used more widely in order to make more learners effective in be- 
havior involving interaction with English-speaking persons: 

1) Use of techniques in teaching English to children abroad which will involve them 



in interaction among themselves in natural situations where such interaction is rein- 



forcing. Professor Gerald Dykstra has a Teaching English as a Second Language Ma- 
terials Development Project going at Teachers College, Columbia, in which techniques 
and materials for this approach are being worked out. Faye Bumpass also has a wealth 
of suggestions for bringing about such interaction in her book for teachers of English 
as a second language on the elementary level published last year." 

2) Use of situational films of the sort illustrated in the pilot model entitled English 



i Patricia O’Connor, “Linguistic Guidelines to Intermediate Foreign Language Materials,” Report 
of the Fourteenth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language Studies , ed. Robert J. Di- 
Pietro. Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics, No. 16 (Washington, D.C., 1963), pp. 125 »3w. 
Clifford H. Prator, “English as n Second Language: Teaching,” Overseas, III, 5 (January 1964), 10 31. 

5 Advanced Composition in the English for International Students Course as Training in Cross- 
Cultural Communication.” Presented at the 1964 Conference on College Composition and Com mum cation 
at the American Hotel. New York City, March 26, 1964. 

0 Faye L. Bumpass, Teaching Young Students English as a Foreign Language (New \ork: American 

Book Company, 1963). See especially chs. VI-IX. 
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Face to Face worked out by Gerald Dykstra and Louis Forsdale. 7 The film shows a 
student from Ecuador asking 1 two American students how to find the Teachers College 
building and trying to understand then 1 directions and to respond to them. The scene is 
run through a second time with the foreign student’s part left out for the learner to play. 
This prototype film would need to have added only some way of reinforcing the learner’s 
responses — some way of showing him that he has responded correctly — in order to make 
it fit the specifications of reinforcement theory. 

3) Use of light portable tape recorders and programed tapes to substitute for or 
supplement language laboratory drill. The programed tape would direct the learner to 
proceed along certain streets or through certain centers where verbal behavior is going 
on which is fairly predictable and which the learner can, therefore, be led to respond 
to and become more and more deeply involved in through the programed cues and rein- 
forcements. For example, a tape might guide the learner through a department store and 
at first make intelligible to him transactions carried on at certain counters; then it might 
gradually lead him to make inquiries of the clerk about the price, construction, or use- 
fulness of a particular item of merchandise. The portable tape recorders and tapes for 
rent by visitors at the American Museum of Natural History in New York are possible 
prototypes of what might be done for learners of English if reinforceable responses 
were elicited from them as they interacted with what they saw and heard. Some of my 
graduate students at New York University are experimenting with making a series of 
ta,pes for foreign visitors to the World’s Fair. Their aim is to enable a portion of the 
thousands of visitors from abroad to improve their English while reacting to the wonders 
they experience at the Fair. This idea is worth developing to the utmost, and I would 
like to see funds made available for that purpose. 

4) Use of the telephone as a means of bringing multitudes of learners into contact 
with multitudes of international minded informants in English on a one-to-one basis. 
With our present knowledge of programing techniques, it would be a simple matter to 

— program interaction between a beginner in English and any ordinary speaker of English 
willing to give fifteen minutes or so three to five times a week at a convenient hour for 
a telephone exchange with the learner. 

Through the use of these devices and procedures and many others even more in- 
genious already hinted at by TESL, an unlimited number of learners could be involved 
in real life communication situations in which they would make meaningful and rein- 
forceable responses. Such intercultural communication is in itself a means of reinforce- 
ment, since it leads to possible benefits such as those I have listed as behavioral reasons 
for the spread of English abroad. 

7 Louis Forsdale nml Gerald Dykstra, “An Experimental Method of Teaching Foreign Languages 
by Means of 8 mm. Sound Film in Cartridge-Loading Projectors,” Language Learning , XIII, 1 (1963), 
5-10. 
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II. Reports on Special Programs for Students and for Teachers 

James E. Officer 

English in the Education of Indian Children 

Ralph B. Long 

fHE Puerto Rican Experience in English as a Second Language 

Marjorie C. Streiff 

Remedial English for Students from Spanish-Speaking Homes 

Duke Saunders 

Helping Elementary School Children Learn English as a Second 
Language 

Beatrice T. Estrada 

The Challenge in Teaching the Navajo 
Joyce Morris 

Something to Talk About — Language Learning Through Ex- 
perience 

Donald I. Dickinson 

Linguistics and Language Teaching at the University of Hawaii 

Edward M. Anthony 

English Teachers for Thailand: A Peace Corps Training Program 
Frances Ingemann 

Inservice Training for Peace Corps Volunteers 

Donald I. Dickinson 

Training Peace Corps Volunteers in Hawaii 



English in the Education of 
Indian Children 



James E. Officer 



Although Congress appropriated funds for “civilizing” the Indians as early as 
1810, five years before the Bureau of Indian AiTairs was established in the War Depart- 
ment, it was 1870 before it authorized an appropriation specifically for the education 
of, Indian children. Even at the latter date, the Federal Government did not plunge 
wholeheartedly into the business of providing schools and teachers; rather, it turned 
much of that responsibility over to private institutions — primarily religious organiza- 
tions— -which it subsidized until 1001, when such subsidies were forbidden by Congress, 
certainly a decision which the United States Supreme Court in its present mood would 
applaud. 

For all practical purposes, we can mark 1870 as the date when the Bureau of Indian 
AiTairs became, thoroughly involved in educating Indian youngsters, although prior to 
that time and, in fact, even before 1870, it had operated a few schools for tribes whose 
treaties bad. included provisions for educational facilities. However, it was in 1870 that 
Carlisle Indian School was established. 

t Carlisle was a boarding school, but the boarding school idea was not a new one. 
lho different religious sects had been operating schools of this kind since the earliest 
days of the Republic. In fact, thirty-eight of them were in existence in 1825, the year 
after the creation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Early educators had favored the 
boarding school because of the migratory habits of the Indians and the lack of parental 
interest in formal schooling. 

When the Federal Government finally moved into the Indian education field, it 
adopted the boarding school approach, but for an additional reason. There was a con- 
sensus in those days that the acculturation and assimilation of Indians required first the 
destruction of Indian culture. Many felt this destruction could best be accomplished 
through removing Indian children, even those of veiy tender age, from exposure to the 
traditional ways of their parents. The emphasis on boarding schools and on destroying 
Indian culture declined somewhat after 1900, but it was not formally abandoned until the 
passage of the Indian Reorganization Act in 1934. 

It has always been difficult to evaluate the results of the “forced assimilation” ex- 
periment of: the period after 1880. Although the Federal Government embarked boldly 
on the venture, it soon had second thoughts, and a study of the actions of the Congress 
and the Executive Department reveals a considerable amount of seesawing back and 
forth. To begin with, the very idea of coercing a portion of the population to accept 
something to which it was basically opposed did not meet with the approval of all Ameri- 
cans. The objectors made their feelings known to federal legislators and administrators, 
and caused them to hesitate in carrying forward the ideas which had been embodied in 
the Dawes Aet of 1887, the major policy legislation of the period. Both because of the 
wariness of federal officials and because of the expense involved in creating enough 
schools to provide for the entire population of Indian youngsters (and in rounding up 
the children to fill these schools), the academic aspect of the forced assimilation experi- 
ment failed to reach many Indians. America’s largest tribe, the Navajo, was scarcely 
touched by education at this time. 

rail 
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* 4.1 ■^**®^*®*; oJcineiit which makes evaluation of the forced assimilation program didicult 
is the fact that those Indians who made use of their schooling to find jobs away from the 
reservations quickly passed out of sight. Much more highly visible were those who, bitter 
and disgruntled, returned to the reservation areas to pass on their dissatisfaction to con- 
temporaries and descendants. 



Ihc deficiencies and inhumanities of the boarding school period were graph icallv 
outlined in a report made by the Institute of Government Research in 1928. Known 

today as the Merriam Report, this document recommended the abando cut of the board- 

mg school as a major instrument of federal Indian policy and the substitution of public 
and federal day schools. These recommendations were largely translated into federal 
programs during the 1930’s and early 1940’s. 

•i i ^ 10 « n0W a PP |,oac ^ to Indian education after 1930 put the accent on enrolling the 
children in schools dose to their homes, preparing teaching materials concerned with 
subjects familiar to the youngsters, and converting the school into centers of community 
activity for both children and adidts. To help implement the various educational pro- 
grains, psychologists, anthropologists, and linguists were added to the Bureau staff. It 
is no exaggeration to state that the accent during the 1930’s and early 1940’s was on 
quality in Indian education. Recognizing that Indians could not be assimilated without 
great trauma, if assimilated at all, through the harsh “get ’em off the reservation” sys- 
tem of the preceding half century, the Bureau’s educational staff turned its attention to 
motivating youngsters to want to learn English, instead of throwing them into situations 
where they were forced to do so. An attempt was made to teach the children about their 
own history and culture at the sume time they were learning about the history and cul- 
ture of their white neighbors. The Indian languages, which were forbidden in the 
earlier boarding schools, were in some cases put to use in bilingual readers at this time. 

Unfortunately, just as the Bureau was getting started with the new emphasis, World 
VVar II broke out. Linguists employed by the Bureau were inducted into the Armed 
Forces, and many teachers also left for military service. Some of the momentum ac- 
cumulated during the 1930’s was carried on in curriculum, teaching methods, and teacher 
preparation, but most of the force which made the experiment of the Depression years 
one of the most exciting events in the whole history of American education was lost. 



In the immediate postwar years, the education program continued to suffer as the 
Buieaus appropriations were drastically cut. Within a short time, however, the demand 
foi more Indian schools rose to a high pitch as Indian veterans who had returned to 
the reservation refused to be satisfied with the dearth of educational opportunities for 
themselves and their offspring. The result was a crash program of school construction 
in which the Indian Bureau has been engaged now for over ten years. 



According to the 1960 census, there are slightly more than half a million persons 
in this country who identify themselves as Indians. Statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs show that over 300,000 American Indians now live, on or near reser- 
vations. These reservations differ greatly, one from the other, in terms of both size and 
the quality of their resources. They vary, for example, from tiny colonies in Nevada 
and rancherias in California often with fewer than fifty acres of tribal laud — to the 
gigantic Navajo Reservation, parts of which lie in three states, and which has more than 
twelve million tribally owned acres. Some reservations (unfortunately a minority) have 
extensive mineral deposits, fertile farming and grazing land, rich forests, and abundant 
supplies of fish and game. Others have acreages which, while sometimes extensive, are 
useless except for homesites, and to live on them often means being isolated from centers 
of education and employment. In fact, the physical isolation of a large part of the reser- 
vation population is one of the most critical factors in devising a program of education 
for Indian youngsters. Of all the non-English-speaking minorities in the United States — 
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not excepting tho Spun isli speakers of the Soutliwst*“tlic American Indian is the one 
most frequently living; in physical isolation from tho rest of our society. 

In addition to problems of poverty and isolation, the American Indian is inhibited 
in his acculturation by the fact that, if he lives on a reservation, he is likely to employ 
some language other than English for communication with the members of his family 
and with his Indian peers. Around 100 distinct dialects of surviving Indian languages 
are still being spoken in the United States today. Those of you who have lived or worked 
in Indian areas probably know the prestige value which speaking the tribal language 
has for American Indians. One of tho most damaging indictments of an individual aspir- 
ing to the leadership of an Indian group is to have it known that he is unable to com- 
municate effectively iu the language of his tribe. 

Although traditionally Indians have received their education iu spceiul federal 
schools, a majority are today enrolled in local public, school districts many of which are 
wholly or partially, supported by a federal subsidy. The Indian Bureau at present 
operates 264 schools scattered all the way from Point Barrow, Alaska, to the Everglades 
of southern Florida. The cost of operating these schools is often very high because they 
tend to be located in extremely isolated areas. For example, we have several dozen 
schools in Alaska which can be reached only by ship or plane, and in order to carry 
equipment and supplies to these locations wo operate our own diesel ship— the North 
Star— a vessel of more than 10,000 tons. The nearly 50,000 youngsters enrolled in our 
schools are the most isolated and unaceulturnted of all the American Indian children. 
Almost all come from reservation homes where the median number of years of completed 
schooling for the adult population is less than eight nearly everywhere (one of the lowest 
among minority groups in the country). The young people who come from reservation 
homes, more likely than not, are totally unfamiliar with such concepts as business man- 
agement, credit, banking, insurance, the structure of locul, state, and national govern- 
ment, and good sanitation and health practices. Traditional ceremonies and Indian 
values provide strong motivations in their lives. Many come from homes where the head 
of the family has never worked at a steady job. In the Bureau's attempt to teach them 
English, whether as a first or second language, these social, economic, and cultural fac- 
tors are of the most crucial significance. 

On the basis of what I have said up to this point, it is easy to propound a question, 
to wit : why, since the Federal Government with the aid of other public and private 
agencies has been in the Indian education business for so long, are Indians today so 
undereducated? The answer, as is usually the case, is much less simple to arrive at than 
the question. However, a part of the answer lies in the attitude of the Indians them- 
selves. For example, although Navajo leaders insisted that their treaty of 1868 contain 
provision for educating their children, the rank and file of the large Navajo population 
did not become interested in formal schooling until after World War II. The Federal 
Government in the intervening period lias made an almost desperate attempt to keep up 
with the rate of Navajo population increase, which is one of the highest on earth. In 
this regard, we are not out of tho woods yet. 

The last of the Indian tribes to decide that academic life was for them was the 
Miccosukee of Florida, who for generations have isolated themselves deep in the Ever- 
glades of Florida. Just two years ago, they finally requested a school and got it. Nearly 
fifty beginners, ranging in age from six to sixteen, enrolled in the first classes. Few of 
these youngsters spoke any English. 

Another reason why Indians are undereducated today is the fact that the Indian 
Bureau until the early 1950’s never obtained the appropriations it needed to build 
schools in the more isolated areas, and public schools could not begin to assume the 
burden. Furthermore, even when off-reservation boarding schools were available, Indian 
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parents often showed little enthusiasm for having 1 their children taken away from them 
during the better part of every year and did not encourage their children to enroll. 

At least one additional reason might be advanced to account for the undereducation 
of Indian youngsters today. That one has to do with the quality of the education which 
has been available to them. For the most part, until fairly recently, Indians have at- 
tended the special schools which have been maintained for their benefit by the Federal 
Government, As I have indicated, these have been widely scattered and have served 
tribes whose members speak more than a hundred different Indian dialects. During the 
boarding school era, the accent was on teaching Indians through a kind of denuding and 
redothing process. First, one stripped off that which was Indian, and then he attempted 
to replace it with that which was white. However, the new raiment of the educated 
Indian was not always appreciated, nor was it always useful, when he returned to his 
reservation home. After the publication of the Merriam lteport in 3928, the emphasis 
shifted to one of educating the Indian in his own environment, teaching him the things 
which were useful in that environment. What the eventual results of such a program 
would have been we cannot say for sure, but we do know that the Indians appeared to 
like it better that way and made more of an effort to take advantage of what was offered. 

In the period since World War II, Indian education has, frankly, been a kind of 
hodge-podge, with federal day and boarding schools, mission schools, and, increasingly, 
public schools being in the picture. In line with the operations of the Bureau generally, 
the Bureau’s education system has become highly decentralized. As a result, new tech- 
niques and methods, including those related to the teaching of English, have not always 
been diffused outside the ureas of their discovery. 

Since this conference is directed toward teaching English as a second language, I 
would like now to review some of the past and present procedures of the Bureau in this 
area. In our earliest schools, we used an approach which was relatively simple, or at 
least it seemed so. Indian youngsters were forbidden to speak their tribal languages, 
both in the classroom and out. This approach undermined the values of the Indian cul- 
tural systems and destroyed Indian pride. 

The Merriam Report recommended a reversal of policy — in fact, a 180 degree turn 
in tiiC educational approach. It recommended an approach built on the understanding 
of Indian life and a respect for Indian values. It recommended that the school program 
be designed to build on Indian foundations— not to destroy them— to make English an 
addition to, not a replacement for, the Indian tongue. 

The Bureau took the recommendations seriously — and in the 1930’s overhauled its 
staff by adding outstanding educators, linguists, and social scientists. A good start was 
made in preparing materials to give teachers a better understanding of Indian life. 
The Indian craft series, some Indian histories, and several bilingual readers were pub- 
lished by the Bureau. Inservice training sessions for staff members, especially for 
teachers, were instituted to bring about more understanding of the Indians and a dif- 
ferent point of view. But, as I have indicated, just as the Bureau was getting well 
started, World War II broke out, and a good deal of the progress achieved during the 
1930’s was halted. Since the end of the Avar, relatively little in comparison with the 
prewar era has been accomplished. 

Commissioner Nash, since he took office, has manifested a personal interest in the as- 
sessment of our English language teaching. A year ago he called in two of our linguists, 
an anthropologist, and two educators from teacher training institutions to sit down with 
us to study our situation. That assessment has revealed both strengths and weaknesses. 
What we have found shows that we are fairly successful with English teaching at the 
primary levels, less successful at the intermediate levels, and least successful at the high 
school levels. Studies consistently show that we begin to lose our Indian children at 
about the fourth grade, with the achievement gap growing wider as they move up the 
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pule levels. I think we would nil agree that the way wo teach English must have much 
to do with this lack of achievement as learning' becomes move abstract. 

Tom Hopkins of our edueation staff recently eompared our BTA approaches to 
English language teaching with the approaches recommended by the linguists. His 
report, which is available, shows that the Bureau subscribes to and attempts to apply 
the principles of language teaching which are generally recommended by the linguists, 
for example, we begin with oral English at all levels— with young children, with adoles- 
cents, and with adults. The learner is taught to hear and distinguish English sounds 
and to reproduce them in English speech patterns before he reads or writes the patterns. 
W e find that the better the teachers understand the need for oral, before written, lan- 
guage, and the more consistently they apply the approach, the better the results. We 
give attention to association of meaning with English expression. Vocabulary load is 
controlled and presented in sentence patterns and the learner at all levels is drilled on 
expressing himself in English sentence patterns. Furthermore, English is not taught 
to replace the Indian tongue— Indians are encouraged to retain their Indian language 
and to use it. Additionally, I should add, we adjust our methods to the age of the learner. 

With young children of preschool and primary levels, we teach English much in 
the same fashion as they learned their first language — by associating English expressions 
with their activities and play. Repetition is necessary to fix English expression, but at 
tins age we believe that the repetition that produces the most lasting results is repetition 
of situations that call for use of the English expression introduced. We have found 
that the best motivation for English language learning at this younger age is a stinm- 
latmg classroom environment which interests children in seeing, feeling, tastiug, hearing, 
and doing and a teacher who understands how to manipulate this environment to stimu- 
late communication in the English expressions she wants the children to learn. We set 

aside a year to develop an oral English base — before we introduce reading with these 
beginners. 

To a limited degree, our bilingual reading materials can be used to strengthen the 
teaching of reading. Unfortunately, though, our bilingual readers are limited to Sioux, 
Aavajo, Hopi, and Spanish — and Indians speak many other languages. 

In the special Navajo program developed in the 1940’s, team teaching was tried 
with good results. An English-speaking teacher was paired with a Navajo instructional 
aide who had fluent command of both languages. The teacher and his instructional aide 
carefully planned the classroom program, with the home economics and shop teachers 
as additional members of the planning and teaching teams. These four persons decided 
the new concepts that would be developed and the English expressions that would be 
taught in relation to these concepts. The instructional aide developed the new concepts 
fully in Navajo, which did not limit intellectual growth to the learning of English. The 
individual learned new ideas at his own rate through his own language. The English- 
speaking teachers developed English as rapidly as each individual could master it, but 
the two processes were separate. The Navajo-speaking member of the team tested com- 
prehension of English through Navajo, but most of the acquisition of new learning was 
through oral Navajo for the first three years. For most students, by the end of the third 
year, instruction could be switched to English with Navajo used to check the effective- 
ness of the learning. This program has been reported in the book, Doorway Toward the 
Light. The result of this program, aimed at salvaging teenage Navajos from complete 
illiteracy and giving them employable skills, has proven itself. Last rammer, we located 
eighty-three members of the first graduating class of 1951 and found only three to be 
unemployed. 

Let’s now turn for a moment to our high school programs. Here, I believe, we are 
falling short of what is needed. Our dropout rate, although we are reducing it, is too 
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high. Our high school youth have varying degrees of command of English, but many 
tall far short m this respect. * 

In the aiea of adult education, at least 24,000 Indians have expressed an interest 
in our programs. Some have a command of English, but most of them do not They 
are increasingly being required to deal with ideas related to economic development, leas- 
ing, timber management, fiscal matters, and the like; and their, lack of English, or limited 
command ot English, is a roadblock to their understanding. We have struggled with the 
problem, but we have found no easy answers to uplift the literacy level of the total group. 

I ve sketched for you the setting for our language teaching problems, our approaches, 
and outlined for you how we handle the teaching of English at different age levels— 
young beginners, adolescent beginners, high school, and adults. In the final analysis, 
the Indian population provides American educators interested in language teaching with 
then* best and most accessible laboratory. No other ethnic group in the United ^States 
is made up of persons who employ such a variety of languages for daily communica- 
tion. It we can meet the challenge of teaching English to Indian children, we can meet 
similar challenges anywhere else in the world. 
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The Puerto Rican Experience in 
English as a Second Language 

Ralph B. Long 



Extensive teaching of English in Puerto liioo began when the United States came 
in. Puerto Kieans were not made United States citizens until 1017, but from the begin- 
ning of United States involvement it was assumed that they wanted to learn English 
ami ought to learn it. A tremendous amount of thought, work, and money went into the 
teaching of English, so that in 1939 Professor Algernon Coleman felt justified in writ- 
ing that the teaching of English had absorbed “most of the financial resources of the 
school system of Puerto Jiico” during the preceding forty years. 

The history of English teaching in Puerto Pico since 1898 is quite complex. An 
excellent account of the first half century of it is to be found in Robert Herndon Fife 
and Herschel T. Manuel’s The Teaching of English in Puerto Jiieo (1951). By 1947 a 
number of troublesome questions had been settled— not permanently, of course, since 
educational and political settlements are never really permanent, but at least for the 
period in which we are now living. The year 194/ is significant in Puerto Rican educa- 
tion not because it ended a half century of United States involvement but because it 
was the year in which the island achieved control of its educational system. 

It had been settled by 1947 that Spanish was to remain the basic language of the 
island, was to be taught thoroughly, and Avas to be the normal medium of instruction 
in public educational institutions at all levels. Actually there had never been any real 
threat to the position of Spanish as the language of everyday life on the island. The 
policy of the first Commissioner of Education, in office from 1900 to 1902, lias been the 
accepted one throughout this century: to Avork for “the conservation of Spanish and 

the acquisition of English.” , 

Spanish has been vigorously taught in Puerto Rico. In 1898 it Avas estimated that 
only 20 percent of the population Avas literate; the 1940 census showed 6S percent of 
the population able to read and write Spanish ; and the 1960 census, 83 percent. By 
1947 the Department of Hispanic Studies had become one of the most important divisions 
within the rapidly expanding University of Puerto Rico. In theory, English Avas the 
language of instruction even in the lower grades from 1905 to 1916; it was the lan- 
guage of instruction in the high schools during most of the half century that ended in 
1947. The purpose of requiring that teaching be done in English Avas the basically 
laudable one of giving ucav generations of Puerto Ricans practice in the use of. English 
for genuine and important communication, but the requirement proved unrealistic and 
was sometimes said to be handicapping the intellectual development of Puerto Rican 
children. By 1947, even at the university level, Spanish Avas recognized as the usual lan- 
guage of instruction in public educational institutions in Puerto Rico. 

* “it, W as clear by 1947 that general bilingualism is not a present possibility in Puerto 
Rico. Whole populations simply cannot become bilingual on demand. Where Avhole 
populations can hear and speak two languages efficiently and comfortably— as ap- 
parently the people of Paraguay can, to choose an example recently discussed in Americas 
(1964) by Professor Ruben Bareiro Saguier— circumstances have inevitably been much 
more favorable to bilingualism than they have been in Puerto Rico. In Puerto Rico, 
though Avritten English is Avidespread (especially in the schools, where beginning in the 
upper grades textbooks are largely in English, and in stores), English is not the lan- 
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guage of; everyday life for the great majority of the population. But as an exceptionally 
useful second language, English, spoken as well as written, is clearly gaining ground. 
The 1920 census showed approximately 10 percent of the Puerto Rican population ten 
years old and older able to speak English ; the 1940 census showed approximately 28 
percent; the 1900 census, approximately 38 percent. It is never possible to accept such 
figures uncritically; nevertheless it is not possible to brush them aside either. They 
confirm what we already know. English has gained considerable ground in Puerto Rico — 
and not at the expense of Spanish — but most Puerto Ricans are not really bilingual. 

It was clear by 1947 that the teaching of English in Puerto Rico was to be done 
in the main by Puerto Ricans. Earlier in the century considerable numbers of teachers 
from the continent had been brought in; but salaries were generally low, adjustment 
was often difficult, and Puerto Rican teachers sometimes resented the situations that 
resulted. Teachers from the continent can still be found in the public schools, but not 
commonly. The pay is low and the work is hard. For this reason, at the University of 
Puerto Rico, the most promising students, from the point of view either of total academic 
record or of mastery of English, commonly find other kinds of work more attractive. 
In the lower grades, English is taught by the regular teachers, like other snbjects. I 
myself have taught a considerable number of elementary education majors in a special 
course in English they take at the University of Puerto Rico, and I usually have found 
them to be warmhearted people who are well suited by temperament for work with small 
children, but who simply lack the mastery of English that teachers of English should 
have — and, still worse, tend to be afraid of the language. The situation is better in 
the upper grades and in high school, where English is taught by teachers who have spe- 
cialized in it; but it is difficult to overcome the bad start made in the lower grades. We 
are training more and more university students who are perfectly bilingual — most of 
them as a result of childhood residence on the continent or of training in the private 
schools of the island — and when such people major in English and make good records 
in their courses, they become exceptionally attractive candidates for positions in teach- 
ing English. At present not enough of them major in English. 

It was clear by 1947 that in Puerto Rico the teaching of English was to begin in 
the first grade and continue into the university level. There are strong arguments against 
beginning ns early as the first grade. Obviously the problem of providing competent 
teachers of English would be reduced in complexity if no English were taught in the 
lower grades, where the problem is most serious. With 42 percent of the elementary 
school children going to school only three hours a day in the fall of 1963, and another 
21 percent going to school nji more than five hours, time now given to English in the 
lower grades could be used to advantage in other subjects. Yet because, for both political 
reasons and pedagogical ones, there is strong support for starting spoken English in the 
first grade, this is what is done. So we have a great deal of English teaching going on 
in Puerto Rico. In the public schools, English gets between 40 and 60 minutes a day 
in the first six grades, between 75 and 100 minutes in the next three, and 50 minutes 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. Our colleges and universities require further courses 
in English; at the University of Puerto Rico the general requirement is twelve semester 
hours, given at a variety of levels, and the College of Business Administration requires 
still more. 

If it is true that by 1947 the general conditions under which English was to be 
taught in Puerto Rieo had been rather clearly decided, it is also true that specific mat- 
ters of content and procedure have remained subject to study and change. There has 
been a constant bringing in, for periods of varying length, of scholars whose work has 
seemed pertinent to the problems of teaching English on the island: for example, such 
linguists as Professors Charles C. Fries, Harold Whitehall, Dwight Bolinger, and Noam 
Chomsky. 



Aii extensive study of English touching' in Puerto Rico made at the end of the hi, ties 
is reported on in one section of the three-volume Estudio del Hist ana Educative de Puerto 
Rico ( 1000 ), published under the editorship of Professor Ismael Rodriguez Bon. As 
early as 1910 Professor Jose Padfn, later Commissioner of Education, had insisted that 
English should not ho taught where it is a second language as it is taught where it is 
the home language; he had called for drill on matters that oiler special difficulty ^because 
of structural differences between English and Spanish; and Professor Michael West had 

been brought to the, island in the thirties to make reco endations on the basis of his 

pioneer work in English as a second language in India. An English Institute, established 
in .1944 under the direction of Professor Lewis 0. Richardson, during the next live years 

did needed work on vocabulary and reading. 

Textbook materials on a considerable scale have been produced since the forties 
both at the universities and at the insular Department of Education. Hie most widely 
known product of the strong Puerto Rican interest in the making of materials is of 
course the Fries American English. Scries , produced under the direction of Professor 
Pauline Rojas. For move than a decade now the Fries Series has shaped English train- 
ing in the public schools of Puerto Rico. Considerable use is made of language labora- 
tory techniques at the university level, and of television at varied levels. A television 
program for children in the lower grades has been developed in recent years under the 
direction of Professor Sylvia Viera. 

We maintain a reading clinic. Some of our people are now interested in developing 
programed materials for use in first- and second-year university courses with students 
to whom pattern practice, as carried on in the grade schools and high schools or the 
island, has simply not taught extremely elementary matters of English structure. Under 
the direction of Professor Adela Mendez, the English Section of the insular Depart- 
ment of Education is now embarking on a frankly experimental approach to problems 
of materials and procedures in the grade schools and high schools. 

The past two decades have seen an important development of another kind also. 
The private schools have been booming. About 10 percent of the grade school and high 
school enrollment on the island is now in private schools. Unlike the public schools, the 
private schools are staffed to a considerable extent by teachers and administrators from 
the continent; thev teach to a very considerable extent in English. One of the surprising 
circumstances of life in Puerto Rico at the present time is the extent to which the Roman 
Catholic Church makes use of both teachers and clergy from the English-speaking 

continent. . „ . , 

A significant very recent development is the establishment of a graduate program 

in English at the University of Puerto Rico in 1964. Until quite recently the prevailing 
view among those responsible for the teaching of English in Puerto Rico was that gradu- 
ate work in the field should be done on the. continent, in an English-speaking environ- 
ment Several circumstances have united to undermine this opinion. First, many of our 
graduates have not really lived in English-speaking environments as graduate students 
on the continent; they have lived among other Spanish-speaking students and have not 
talked English much more than is easily possible in Puerto Rico. Second, entirely too 
man v of our people have taken graduate programs in English as a second language that 
have gone over ground already covered rather thoroughly in advanced undergraduate 
courses in Puerto Rico. Third, many of our English majors have already lived m the 
States And finally, our own staff needs the stimulus and opportunity supplied by in- 
volvement in graduate teaching. Two master’s programs in English are now available 
at the University of Puerto Rico : one under the sponsorship of the College of ^dura- 
tion, the other in the College of Humanities. ... 

In 1964 then, an enormous amount of work in English as a second language is being 
carried on in Puerto Rico. In the public elementary schools, about 6,000 teachers have 
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English as one of the subjects they teach; in the public elementary schools and high 
schools together about 1,800 teachers have English as the only subject they teach; on 
the Rio Piedras campus of the University of Puerto Rico, there are 103 teachers of uni- 
versity level English this semester including five teachers of education courses in the 
teaching of English. Other university level institutions and campuses on the island seem 
to have a total of 93 teachers of English all told, and of course there are a good many 
teachers of English in the private elementary schools and high schools. A great deal 
of experience has been accumulated, and materials of many hinds have been developed. 
There has been — and, especially if we take the private institutions into account, there 
still is — considerable variety in both materials and procedures. 

1 do not know where else in this hemisphere so great an accumulation of experience 
can be found or so much interest in new developments in the field. Both teaching and 
research in English as a second language can be done in Puerto Rico under uniquely 
favorable conditions. Puerto Rico would seem to be without equal in this hemisphere 
in its potentialities as a place to train teachers of English as a second language, espe- 
cially for Spanish-speaking areas. Professor Joseph Kavetsky is entirely justified in 
writing, in the Puerto Rican English newsletter Pret (1964), that it is deplorable that 
so little attention is given on the continent to the Puerto Rican experience in English 
as a second language. 

But we still have problems with English teaching in Puerto Rico, after sixty-six 
years of hard work with it. And we need help. Since our needs are doubtless confronted 
in programs in English as a second language elsewhere, a brief listing of them seems 
desirable here. Obviously I speak only for myself when I make such a list: I am sure 
lists made by many of my colleagues would be much like mine, but perhaps none would 
be wholly like it. 

I would say, first of all, that we need to know more about the psychology of learn- 
ing a second language. We are living in a world in which differences in race, religion, 
and language produce tragic divisions in places as unlike as Mississippi and Quebec 
on the North American continent and Belgium and Yugoslavia in Europe, to look no 
further. Differences in language are more genuinely divisive in their nature than dif- 
ferences in race and religion, and of course they are often accompanied by troublesome 
differences in ways of life and standards of living. English arouses antagonism in much 
of the world; a conspicuous example of this is the recent French best-seller Parlez-vous 
Fr anglais f written by a professor of comparative literature at the University of Paris, 
in which it is said that American imperialism is trying to destroy the French language 
in order to make a colony of France. In Puerto Rico, too, occasionally the fear is ex- 
pressed that English may replace Spanish on the island in time; more often, the fear 
is that English will contaminate the Spanish of the island and make it an inferior in- 
strument. Occasionally, too, fear that bilingualism is emotionally and/or intellectually 
damaging finds expression. These are delicate matters; they should not be ignored, and 
they must not be dealt with ignorantly or insensitively. We need the benefit of studies 
of the kind such men as Professor Wallace Lambert have been making. 

In constructing materials, we need to pay more attention to interest and appro- 
priateness of content and a little less, I would say, to limitation of vocabulary, which 
has gone entirely too far, and manipulation of selected structures. Obviously we must 
work with children wherever we possibly can. It should be very easy to interest children 
and get them to the point where they hear and speak comfortably. Is it visionary to 
think that in the second half of the twentieth century motion pictures and television 
can be of very great help in teaching languages to children? Long series of short films 
telling simple stories, with child actors the age of the listening children, and with Eng- 
lish very, very simple at the beginning, should be able to get children into the spoken 
language easily and effectively, and with good pronunciation. 
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Reading material too should be interesting above all. Personally I would like to 
see it include truthful accounts of what life is like in such places as Vermont, South 
Carolina, Iowa, New Mexico, Alaska, and Hawaii, and in such other places as England, 
Wales, Jamaica, South Africa, and Australia. In the construction both of film series 
and of readers, what is needed most of all is the kind of artistry that goes into the mak- 
ing of good children's books. Linguists should be consulted but should not be listened to 
with too much respect. It would seem wise to make both films and readers for all 
Hispanic America, not just for Puerto Rico; the very considerable initial expense of 
quality materials could be spread quite thin on such a basis. We have good people 
working both on television programs and on readers in Puerto Rico, but they should 
not be working in isolation. 

We need greater intellectual content in the materials used in English as a second 
language above the elementary grades. Students should learn a good deal about the 
English language. Attention to vocabulary has been unfashionable in the past two dec- 
ades, but the English vocabulary deserves attention. 

But English spelling and the sound system of the commonest type of American 
English should be taught systematically. And personally, I think students of English 
as a second language — or of English as the first language, for that matter — should be 
taught systematic grammar little by little. When there is pattern practice, it should be 
accompanied by explanation. Professor Vincenzo Cioffari was right when he wrote, in 
the Modern Language Journal (1962), that “a student who reproduces pattern drills 
perfectly, but without comprehension, is no better off than the student who reproduces 
paradigms or grammar rules." Professor Leon Livingston was right when he wrote, in 
the same issue of the Modern Language Journal , that all pattern drills “require gram- 
matical comment to be fully understood,” and it is pointless to “play hide-aud-seek” 
with students who have achieved “what Rousseau called the age of reason.” Professor 
Theodore Huebener has written more recently, in the Modern Language Journal (1963), 
that in the New York schools grammatical description has recently been reintroduced 
into second-language courses because it has been found that bright students are unwilling 
simply to repeat structures but want explanations. Professor Huebener’s paper has 
the significant title “The New Key Is Now Off-Key!” 

In his Language and Language Learning (1960), Professor Nelson Brooks says 
that advanced students of a second language should have available at all times “a com- 
prehensive presentation of the standard patterns of the linguistic structure of the new 
language.” This, I believe, is true — and I would say that one of the things we need, in 
English as a second language, is usable handbooks of English grammar. I would say 
that any program in English as a second language that extends over more than two or 
three years — and for Puerto Rican students who go to college the ordinary program 
extends through fourteen years — should include a great deal of composition in English. 
Finally, I would say, as Professor Pauline Rojas said at the 1957 Conference on Lin- 
guistics and the Teaching of English as a Foreign Language (reported on in Language 
Learning in 1958), that when students have learned to use English approximately as 
native speakers do, they can be dealt with about as students who are native speakers 
are dealt with. Successful programs in a truly distinct English as a second language 
will never require course after course and course after course. 

In English as a second language we are dealing with a complex set of problems, 
and it is clear that our solutions too must be complex. No single mystique can save us, 
and no single technique can be adequate. However, long our experience in the field may 
have been, in Puerto Rico or elsewhere, it is right that all of us who work in it should 
feel that much more remains to be done. And it is right that we should not want to work 
in isolation. 



Remedial English for Students from 



At Wakefield Junior High School, a group of eighth graders have been subjects of 
a pilot study to determine if various linguistic theories and techniques, as well as theories 
concerning the culturally disadvantaged, could be applied in teaching remedial English 
to intermediate students from Spanish-speaking homes. This group was selected on the 
basis of sixth grade teachers' subjective evaluations of greater mental ability than cumu- 
lative score records indicated. Our premise was that these “retarded” students were 
capable of average or above-average work if provided with sufficient motivation and the 
necessary language skills. 

In this situation we think that the problems confronting the teacher differ con- 
siderably from those most commonly encountered in second-language teaching. Many 
of these students have attended English-speaking schools for several years, but it can 
be generalized that within this group appeared almost every type of language disorder 
that might be expected from a premature initiation into the written fonns of a language 
before its elementary spoken forms were mastered. 

While it can be argued that many students have learned a second language through 
reading and translation, there is a major difference in that a foundation in the symbol- 
sound correspondences in the mother tongue was laid first. The Spanish-speaking stu- 
dent with whom we are concerned lacks this foundation, for he does not read or write 
his native tongue, nor has he received any formal instruction in the way it functions. 
In his early experiences he was forced to work almost exclusively with the written sym- 
bols of a language whose sound system and structure were unfamiliar to him. By the 
time he reaches the intermediate grade levels, he may still show evidences of lacking 
reference in either Spanish or English to the relationship between symbol and sound. 

In our situation we have found that linguistic analysis provides some vital insights 
into the specific nature of the problems encountered by this student, but that corrective 
measures are not as simple as might be supposed. These students use an English lan- 
guage, and regardless of how inadequate it may be adjudged in the classroom, many are 
satisfied with it. Lack of environmental experiences may inhibit communication gen- 
erally. Social and cultural values, as well as family and peer group pressures, may pro- 
vide little motivation for mastery of English or whatever may be communicated through 
it in the classroom. 

In addition, at this level the teacher may be tampering with a language learned the 
hard way — a reconciliatory means of communication the student has developed on his 
own to serve him in a potentially difficult transition area where school and home may 
come into conflict. Not only are old and deeply ingrained habits of faulty pronunciation 
and usage difficult to overcome, but the teacher may have to cope with the individual 
student’s problems which may result from years of confusion, apathy, habitual and well- 
practiced nonlistening as well as negative attitudes towards self and school. Because 
students are conditioned to think that education is derived for the most part from the 
printed word, we have experienced active resistance towards instructional methods which 
deprive them of the relative security afforded by prestructured classroom materials such 
as workbook exercises, objective tests, etc. 

We believe that the most glaring deficiency of these students is their inability to 
function effectively in extemporaneous language situations. While there is a wide range 
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of vocabulary comprehension within this group, there is a general inability to use the 
words they comprehend in original expression. In order to build the student’s confidence 
in the language. itself, as well as in his own ability, we are trying to help him use what 
he already knows in appropriate constructions. We are in the process of developing 
and evaluating materials by 'which wo can present the sound and syntactical system of 
English as quickly and efficiently as possible. Because structural linguistics provides a 
clear and eo.icise picture of the language through patterns, because the students respond 
well to lessons based on structural models, und because models require them to do their 
own work, wo are trying to combine andiolingual and audiovisual techniques with in- 
ductively learned “grammar.” We have made changes we deemed necessary in order 
that the student may continue in a regular curricnium with minimal difficulties. 

Reading has been deemphasized until the student is quite proficient in working with 
the noun, verb, and modification structures. We are operating on the assumption, and 
it may be a precarious one, that if the segmental sound patterns are mastered if the 
student can immediately recognize thought units — the reading will take care of itself. 
Reading materials which would support and supplement what wo are attempting in the 
classroom w’ould be of great benefit, but wc have been unable to find them. It is our 
hone to develop student-prepared rending materials. 

In addition to the syntactical system, we work with other elements of English, 
stressing the areas of difficulty caused by differences between Spanish and English. 
The sequence of instruction for this group began in the seventh grade with speech in- 
struction. Although it was not our original intention to teach IPA, the students reported 
it so helpful that we have incorporated it as an integral part of the program. Wc have 
found that our students like to learn about the speech mechanism and how it functions. 

To further emphasize the systematic nature of English, we teach spelling through 
basic spelling patterns and regular representations of symbol for sound. We pay special 
heed to final consonant blends which do not occur in Spanish, including bound morphemes 
suck as the third person singular “s” and “ed” endings. 

We work on intonation at all times, especially juncture, because it opens the door 
to punctuation. Any classroom or playground experience may provide opportunity to 
demonstrate the importance of intonation in meaning. 

To teach idioms and slang, we use a “mud-on-thc-wall” approach. Jokes, cartoons, 
board lists with Spanish translations, student collections, newspaper headlines, etc., pro- 
vide ample examples. 

A technique we have found particularly successful is to lead the student to use the 
vocabulary words he already knows in manipulative exercises utilizing systematic, con- 
trolled syntactical constructions. From a kernel sentence he is taught to generate as 
many sentences as his vocabulary and intuition will allow. Selective word lists to fill 
a .designated slot may be provided if the student is very deficient in his ability to de- 
termine what is or isn’t grammatical. . 

For this type of exercise we use pictures depicting various scenes of American Me 
to broaden the experiential background and to provide a meaningful communication 

situation. „ . _ . , 

A “brainstorming” slot-filler technique is used for involvement and to accustom 
these students to hearing and using words they may otherwise avoid in a peer group 
situation. Under normal circumstances the vocabulary progresses from concrete to ab- 
stract ideas. We use test frames to reinforce knowledge about the form classes (for 
which we use the traditional “noun,” “verb,” “adjective,” and “adverb”). 

The goal is to use structures of modification with ease on the theory that reading 
comprehension and writing skills are largely dependent upon immediate recognition and 
reeall of these structures. We stress the fact that modification is a fluent and efficient 
method of joining ideas. 
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Because most of these students report great difficulty in articulating main ideas or 
generalizations or in locating them in textbooks used in other subject areas, the partial 
structures are combined into expressions of general relationships based 011 basic son- 
tencc patterns. Special effort is made to relate ideas to other subject matter areas, 
i * A* 1 ® underlying purpose of this type of lesson is to encourage the student to manipu- 
late the language to express his ideas. The pattern approach may bo a more rigid, less 
creative method than is desirable under other ciren instances. Wo think that through this 
type of systematic instruction, which allows the student to use his own vocabulary and 
exposes him to new words simultaneously, yet which minimizes the possibility of error 
we will make the most gains in the long run. ’ 

The usual culminating activity is to write a composition on any subject which the 
activity may inspire. The students are encouraged to use the new vocabulary and the 
new structure several times to reinforce the learning. Any medium of expression may 
be used: humor, anger, opinion, story, etc. 

The differences between spoken and written language are stressed at all times. We 
encouiagc the students to use. the language as their native English-speaking peers use 
it in conversation, and we point out that some usages will get them in the front door 
and others in the back door. 

This type of program is essentially a salvage operation. It is the considered opinion 
of the teachers working in this experimental situation that the seventh grade is too late 
for this type of instruction. Too many valuable hours of these students’ lives have been 
wasted. We believe that if effective means of teaching English were introduced at the 
primary level, if remedial language and speech programs were substituted for some of 
the remedial reading programs in the elementary schools, if teachers at all levels were 
more adequately trained in linguistic methods and techniques, programs of this sort 
would be unnecessary. 
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Helping Elementary School Children 
Learn English as a Second Language— 
An Inservice Training Program 

Duke Saunders 

“I have four children in my class who don’t understand English! What can I do?” 

For years this has been a typical question of many teachers in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Part of our non-Euglish-speaking population are recent arrivals from Mexico. 
Another portion consists of Mexican Americans who can function effectively for twenty- 
four hours a day using the Spanish language in our Eastside. The problems are further 
reinforced by conditions typical to any large urban area — in-migration, different cul- 
tures, mobility of population, housing conditions, and low economic levels. 

In light of the situation the Los Angeles City Board of Education initiated a pro- 
gram of action. One phase of the program was the establishment of “The Compensatory 
Education Program in the Elementary Schools.” It involves the assignment of one or 
two extra teachers in selected schools: (1) to reduce pupil-teacher ratio in the primary 
grades, (2) to establish classes to teach English to non-English-speaking children, and 
(3) to provide remedial reading classes. A second provision of the program is “The 
Extended School Day Program” to supplement the regular school program in ways that 
will increase the opportunities for these children to succeed in school. Some of the ac- 
tivities include these: learning oral English, studying the culture of Mexico, leadership 
activities, and cultural enrichment through the use of field trips, speakers, musical pro- 
grams, and art exhibits. 

To implement successfully the aforementioned programs and to meet the ever in- 
creasing language problems in our schools, it was necessary to provide inservice train- 
ing for teachers and principals. An inservice training class was established in teaching 
English as a second language. Thirty-five teachers participated in eight two-hour ses- 
sions, directed by Dr. Martha Brockman of San Fernando Valley State College. Course 
content included: How Language Is Learned} The Sound System; Patterns of Organi- 
zation; Word Meanings; Problems of Spanish Speakers Learning English; and Methods 
of Language Teaching. A representative collection of the standard books in the field 
was used as resource material. 

It was felt that to augment the technical phase of teaching these children, it was 
necessary to understand them better. A morning workshop for our seventy-five princi- 
pals, on Understanding the Culture of Mexican Americans, was conducted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Sheldon of the Laboratory of Urban Culture, Occidental College. Because, 
as an outcome of this workshop, thirty principals expressed a desire to pursue the sub- 
ject in depth, an eight-meeting inservice class was organized. This was followed by 
another class given for teachers of our special programs and others who were interested. 
The content of these classes included: The Mexican American in the United States; Basic 
Sociological and Psychological Concepts; Urbanism and Urban Problems; The History 
of Mexico and Mexican Americans ; Contrasts between Mexican Rural “Folk” and Anglo- 
Urban Cultures; Leadership and Organizations in the Mexican American Community; 
The Middle Class Teacher in the Mexican American School; and Implications for the 
Schools. The reactions to these classes both by school people, and community leaders 
has been outstanding. a 
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Because of a lack of classroom teaching materials available, the teachers who origi- 
nally participated in the classes in linguistics are continuing to participate in a work- 
shop to construct teaching aids. They have developed pictures, sound tapes, object kits, 
and unit plans that can be used in the classroom. 

Another phase of the iuservice program includes classes in conversational Spanish 
for teachers. Two teachers of Spanish from our secondary schools were recruited as 
leaders of this part of the program. Again, reaction is very positive. 

An indirect part of our iuservice training might better bo termed “infamily train- 
ing.” Our adult school program for teaching English as a second language has been 
expanded to include classes in the local elementary schools for the parent. It is hoped 
that this also will help our boys and girls learn English more rapidly. 

After almost a year of the program's initiation, pupils, teachers, and principals 
were asked to evaluate. The teachers were unanimous in the opinion that the children 
exhibited a change of attitude that resulted in increased confidence and participation in 
classroom discussion. Regular classroom teachers indicated that the program has been 
needed for a long time and has been the most successful special class with which they 
have had experience. Pupils were especially supportive of classes for non-English-speak- 
ing pupils. The enthusiasm was evident on the part of these pupils, and all indicated 
great satisfaction with their success. 

Looking toward the future to improve our program, we • are attempting to be aware 
of our unmet needs. We need to look critically at the present curriculum. We need to 
adapt courses of study so that the interest, content, and objectives are better suited to 
varying groups of children. We feel there is a great need for the development of books 
and materials that arc oriented to the local classroom. We need the services of experts 
in the field who are not too busy to devote time to us. We are thinking of using uni- 
versity graduate students to help in this area. Some preservice training on the part of 
teacher training institutions would be beneficial. More work with the preschool child has 
begun, but needs to be expanded and evaluated to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities in this area. There is also a need for a more systematic sharing of information 
between school districts in this specialized field. Elementary school people need to be- 
come more interested and active so that their needs, experiences, and influence are 
reflected. 

The future holds unlimited opportunities for experimentation and investigation. 
Present plans call for inserviee classes in appreciation of the contributions of other cul- 
tures in the fields of art, music, and physical education. Present attempts are, at best, 
only token efforts. 

We in Los Angeles City Schools do not feel that our inservice program should serve 
as a model or that we have the best program available. We say we're doing something 
and looking for ways of improving our present attempts. We are fighting time and 
numbers, but we think we're helping the problem disappear a little more quickly. 
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The Challenge in Teaching the Navajo 

Beatrice T. Estrada 

CJallup-McIvinley County Schools have an enrollment of over 4,000 Indian students, 
including' the Navajo and the Zuni. In nine schools the enrollment is largely Indian. 
Eight of these schools are in rural areas, one in Callup. 

A major step in meeting the challenge of teaching these Indian children was taken 
in August 1962 at the University of Arizona. A program was conceived by which a 
teacher trained in second-language techniques could coordinate a pilot program at one 
school. Tolmtchi Public School was designated as the pilot school j I was appointed co- 
ordinator. 

As plans developed, however, it was felt that the other schools with an identical 
problem eould not afford to wait a year for help. Hence the program was expanded to 
provide for the distribution of the materials prepared and tested at the pilot school, and 
for the training of teachers in secoud language methods, as well as for teacher evalua- 
tion of the materials. 

The format for the lessons was a revised form of lesson plans used at New Mexico 
Western in teaching student teachers. The lessons were written by the language coordi- 
nator at Tolmtchi, then used in the preflrst grade where the coordinator taught the les- 
sons twenty to thirty minutes twice daily in each preflrst classroom at Tolmtchi. She 
presented the lesson and then left the elassroom teacher to continue teaching the lesson 
for the remainder of the language drill time. The lessons were evaluated by the class- 
room teneher, revised as needed, and then duplicated for distribution to all preflrst grade 
teachers in the system. 

Whereas at Tolmtchi the language coordinator presented eaeh lesson, at the other 
schools the preflrst classroom teaeher conducted the entire program. The classroom 
teaeher evaluated the materials as she used them in her elassroom. 

Eaeh month all preflrst teachers met with the coordinator to diseuss the lessons al- 
ready taught. At these meetings the preflrst teachers were also given inserviee training 
in second-language methods and techniques. The final meeting of the preflrst group was 
held in May 1963, at which time the consensus of opinion was that the program had been 
successful. The revised materials were put into permanent form for the next sehool year. 

During. the 1903-64 school year, the preflrst language materials have undergone final 
evaluation, and materials for the first grade have been prepared. Included in the pro- 
gram this past year was a travelu g schedule for the coordinator. At the beginning of 
the year, these visits usually involved demonstration of second-language techniques. 

This is how the Gnllup-MeKinley County Schools have attempted to meet the chal- 
lenge of helping hundreds of little, middle-sized, and big people who speak a language 
other than English learn to speak English. 
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Something to Talk About— Language 
Learning Through Experience 

Joyce Morris 



Santo Domingo is the largest Keresan-speaking Pueblo in the Rio Grande Valley. 
It has long been known as one of! the bastions oil Indian tradition and language; there- 
fore, many of the children come to school speaking very little English, or none at all, 
though this is not meant to imply resistance to education. The concern of Santo Domingo 
parents for the education of their children was demonstrated when the Pueblo requested 
that the new public school be constructed near Santo Domingo. The large, pueblo style 
building, completed seven years ago, now accommodates approximately 700 children in 
grades kindergarten through eight. The enrollment is almost entirely Indian. 

Interest in teaching English as a second language is not a sudden development at 
Santo Domingo School. Mr. David Sanchez, Superintendent of the Bernalillo Public 
School System, has long encouraged his teachers to learn and use new ideas. Teachers 
have access to a wide variety of audiovisual devices and materials, including tape re- 
corders and a portable language laboratory. A well-stocked Learning Materials Center, 
emphasizing language materials, is also available to all teachers within the Bernalillo 
system. 

In keeping with this interest and willingness to try new ideas, Mr. Sanchez and the 
staff at Santo Domingo School agreed to participate in the pilot program now nearing 
completion. 

The theoretical basis for this program is quite simple: 

1) Lack of fluency in the English language is perhaps the greatest handicap to 
school success confronting Indian children in the Southwest. 

2) For the reservation Indian child, lack of familiarity with the “world outside’’ 
makes it difficult to relate what he reads in his textbooks, or what his teacher tells him 
about, to his life and his needs. 

The children involved in the Santo Domingo program are those in one first grade 
and two second grade classrooms — a total of eighty-five children. Since the beginning 
of the program’s operation, in December 1962, these children have participated in a 
number of carefully planned excursions, designed to widen the children’s range of real 
experience and to provide a stimulus to language learning. 

In order to illustrate the general idea, I would like to tell you about just one unit. 
In October 1963, the children visited a dairy and a large bakery in Albuquerque. Nu- 
merous films had already been viewed and discussed, using the planned language patterns 
and vocabulary. The children talked to the workers in each plant, asking questions about 
the work going on, the distribution of their products, where the raw materials came from, 
how much the finished product cost, and so on. After the children returned to the class- 
room, the following activities were among those in progress in each classroom : thank 
you letters were being written, chart stories were being composed and read by the chil- 
dren, murals and individual trip booklets were being completed, maps showing wheat 
growing and dairy centers in the United States were being illustrated, and discussions 
were being carried on with great enthusiasm. Because the children decided they would 
like to try baking something of their own, a movie on baking bread was rerun so the 
children could get the recipe and watch the process again. This involved the need to 
learn to measure accurately and to be able to name and recognize ingredients, utensils, 
and units of measurement : half-a-cup, quarter of a pound, and a level tablespoon. The 
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next step whs n trip to the kitchen to inspect the large oven and to learn about gas, tem- 
perature, and how to control the baking. Remembering the worker/} at the bakery, the 
children wanted white aprons and caps, so a roll of white paper was provided and the 
children measured the amount needed to make their uniforms. In order to celebrate their 
accomplishment, the children invited the school principal and several other guests to 
share in the feast, which involved writing invitations, counting; plates and cups, setting 
the tables, and practicing the language necessary to talk to guests and to tell them about 
their activities. This one trip provided the basis for numerous activities in social studies, 
science, arithmetic, writing, reading, art, and above all, oral language and more oral 
language. 

Since the beginning of the program these children have participated in ten such 
trips, including visits to: 

1) A large shopping center in Albuquerque, where the children met Santa Glaus and 
rode real reindeer. 

2 A soft drink bottling company. 

3) A potato chip factory. 

4) Top of the First National Bank Building in Albuquerque, where the children 
rode the elevator to the sixteenth floor for a view of the eity. 

5) Kirtland Air Force Base, where each child sat in the pilot’s seat. 

6) A dairy farm in Albuquerque. 

7) The Shrine Circus. 

8) The State Fair. 

9) A bakery in Albuquerque. 

10) A dairy. 

11) An apple orchard near Santo Doi .jingo. 

12) Ortega’s weaving shop in Chimayo. 

What better way to embark on a program of second-language teaching than by 
stimulating the child’s natural desire and need to name new things and express new 
ideas? This is, in essence, the idea behind the experience approach to language learning 
that is being tried at Santo Domingo. The child is placed in a new setting, exposed to 
new things and experiences, and then provided with the language needed to discuss them. 



